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Spring Hats and Bonnets.—Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Miss’s EnGuisu Straw Bonner, 
bonnet is a small poke of yellow English straw, 


which is bound with a 
gathered bias strip of 
Suez blue Surah four 
inches wide, that, turn- 
ed inward, forms the 
shirred facing for the 
brim. A row of gather- 
ed white lace is set over 
the brim on the outside. 
Bows of light blue satin 
ribbon trim the front of 
the crown, and from be- 
neath these a fall of 
white lace extends along 
each side to the ear. 
Similar ribbon is twist- 
ed across the back, car- 
ried over the brim on 
the sides, and tacked un- 
derneath the edge, the 
ends forming the strings. 
A ribbon rosette is set 
above each string. 

Fig. 2.— Har ror Gire 
rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
The rolled brim of this 
round Tusean straw hat 
has a puffed facing of 
white Surah, which is 
headed by a straw lace 
border. White satin rib- 
bon three inches wide is 
twisted across the centre 
of the crown and over 
the brim to the inside. 
A large rosette of the 
ribbon is set on each 
side over the twisted 
ribbon, and a white os- 
trich tip droops over the 
front. 

Fig. 3.—Myrr_e Green 
Mitan Straw Har. The 
brim of this myrtle green 
Milan straw hat droops 
on the right side and 
forms a rolled revers on 
the left; itis faced with 
myrtle green velvet, and 
piped with gold cord. 
The trimming comprises 
a large bow of myrtle 
green satin ribbon set 
on the right side of the 
front, and two ostrich 
plumes which shade 
from palest blue to myr- 
tle green. 

Fig. 4.—Mastia Straw 
Bonnet. This Manila 
straw bonnet is faced 
with bias white faille, 
which is smooth in the 
back of the brim and 
puffed across the front, 
where the edge is dou- 
bled an inch deep and 
box-pleated for a head- 
ing. A wide scarf of 
bias white faille is ar- 
ranged in large puffs 
around the crown, and 
caught down in the front 
and back with gilt clasps. 
Two white ostrich plumes 
droop over the left side 
of the bonnet, while a 
third hangs over the 
edge of the brim in the 
back, White faille rib- 
bon strings three inches 
wide. 

Fig. 5.— Porcupine 
Srraw Bonnet. The 
brim of this tan-colored 
porcupine braid bonnet 
has a border of coarser 
braid than that of the 
rest of the bonnet. A 
shirred tan-colored sat- 
in facing is on the in- 
side. Tan-colored sat- 
in-faced serge ribbon is 
arranged in two long 
loops on the top of the 








| crown, which are fastened down under a gilt and 
| steel ornament, then carried across the crawn to 
The | the left side in the back, where it is caught down 
| with a similar clasp, and again on the edge of 


Fig. 1.—Miss’s EnGuisu Straw Bonner. 


the brim, the end forming the right string. The 
upper end of the left string, which is likewise 
tacked to the edge of the brim, is slipped through 
a slit in the braid on the edge of the crown to 
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the inside, where it 


the trimming. 





Fig. 2.—Hat ror Girt rrom 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—MyrtLte Green Mian Srraw Har. 


Fig. 4.—Manita Straw Bonnet. 
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is fastened. Tw 
brown shaded ostrich tips, a small bird, and a 
bird-of-paradise plume on the left side complete 
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The Loan Exhibi- 
tion of Fans of the 
New York Decora- 
tive Art Society. 
See illustrations on p. 221. 

WHOEVER attempts to 
trace back the history 
of fans must prepare 
for a 
than we can take to- 
day ; therefore suffice it 
to say that while they 
are mentioned in San- 
skrit poems, sculptured 
in Egyptian tombs, and 
painted on Etrusean 
vases, we first find them 
really at home in China. 
For a long time they 
were made of feathers, 
or of bamboo fibre, or 
of silk stretched on a 
frame, but in the year 
960 (which is yesterday 
from a Chinese point of 
view) the folded fan as 
we now use it was intro- 
duced from Japan, the 
country which claims 
the honor of its inven- 
tion. 

Probably the oldest 
fan in Europe is that 
of the wise and pious 
Queen Theodolinda, wife 
of Autharie, King of the 
Lombards, whom she 
married in 589. This 
re lie, mentioned by 
Blondel in his History 
of Fans in all ¢ ‘ountries, 
is kept in the Treasury 
at Monza, and is made 
of a long narrow piece 
of leather bent back and 
forth on itself several 
times, the pleats being 
fastened together at one 
end by a thread, and 
spreading out at the top 
like the fans children 


longer journey 


make of paper. It was 
not until the middle of 
the fourteenth century 


that fans were intro- 
duced into private life, 
then only 
used by the wives of 
nobles. At first 
they were screens of 
leather, silk, or plaited 
straw, but toward the 
end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury folded fans were 
brought from China to 
the courts of Spain and 
Portugal, and the fash- 
ion spread rapidly. The 
noble Italian women, 
however, for a long time 
preferred round fans of 
feathers, such as may 
still be seen in many 
of their portraits At 
the close of the sixteenth 
century the fan as we 
now use it began to grow 
into shape, the sticks be 
ing carved or otherwise 
ornamented, while a sub- 
ject, usually taken from 


and they we 


great 


sacred or classical his- 
tory, was painted on the 
“leaf,” or folding part, 
which was made of pa- 
per, silk, or more gener- 
ally of a fine kind of 
parchment prepared for 
the purpose in Italy, 
and known as “ chicken- 
skin.” This brief sketch 
brings us to the consid- 
eration of the fans which 














have been chosen for illustration from those in 
the loan collection now on exhibition at the rooms 
of the Society of Decorative Art. 

The oldest fan in the group (Fig. 1), which 
dates probably from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, is a fan only in seeming, and may 
be regarded not only as curious in itself, but as a 
type of the Italian Renaissance. Its smooth ivory 
case, in shape like any closed fan, is covered with 
delicate tracery; quaint masks, and fanciful ara- 
besques ; but wpon removing the small end, a 
jerk of the hand brings leaping from its con- 
cealmeat in this innocent-looking sheath a very 
business-like dagger for the defense of its wearer. 

A waft of air from Fig. 2 takes us over a gap 
of a hundred years, and lands us in the palmy 
days of old-fashioned diplomacy, for it was made 
in. Spain to commemorate the signing of the 
Treaty of Utrecht, which took place April 11, 
1713, after long conferences between the repre- 
sentatives of France, England, Holland, Prussia, 
Portugal, and Savoy, and which, being supple- 
mented by the Peace of Rastadt in 1714, and oth- 
er subsequent treaties, ended the War of the Span- 
ish Succession by placing Philip V., grandson of 
Louis XIV., on the throne of Spain. On the leaf 
may be seen a happy family of preternaturally 
peaceful monarchs, and the sticks, which overlap 
each other, and are elaborately painted and carved, 
are good specimens of Louis XIV. work; as is 
also Fig. 8, whose sticks are wrought into rather 
heavy medallions, while the leaf has little sheets 
of mica introduced into it to serve as windows 
for curious or coquettish eyes. It will be noticed 
that there is no attempt to connect the different 
subjects by the ornamentation, which merely di- 
vides and frames them. 

The next important modification in the style 
and decoration of fans is due to one Martin, born 
about 1766, who was a varnisher of coach and 
chair panels, and some say also a painter of the 
heraldic ornaments and flower borders which 
adorned them. After many experiments he suc- 
ceeded in making a fine transparent polish, re- 
sembling Japanese lacquer, and legend has it that 
he obtained its secret from the missionaries who 
lived in Japan before the great massacres which 
closed that country to all except the Dutch trad- 
ers. From panels the varnish, named after him 
“ vernis Martin,” was soon applied to fans, which 
were first exquisitely painted in water-colors on 
slender strips of ivory held together by a narrow 
ribbon run through the top. 

Fig. 4 is an excellent example of these fans, of 
which there are nine in the collection. Its paint- 
ing plainly represents the worship of the golden 
calf; but in many cases the subjects are takon 
from Biblical and mythological sources, combined 
with a happy impartiality suggestive of the group 
of “bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus” in 
the classic “ Groves of Blarney.” 

In Fig. 5 we have a thoroughly characteristic 
specimen of later Louis XV. work. The sticks 
are carved ivory, inlaid with gold, and spread out 
separately, instead of overlapping, except where 
they are wrought into medallions. The leaf is of 
fine gauze, thickly sewn with spangles of different 
colors, and painted in body color with a pastoral 
scene, according to the taste of that elaborate and 
artificial time. 

Fig. 6, which dates from a later period of the 
same reign, is of a simpler style, and shows the 
approach of a change in fashion, as the sticks 
have no medallions, and the leaf, which is of thin 
muslin, gives much of its space to wreaths and 
ornaments, the centre subject being almost sub- 
ordinate. 

The jover of fans must pause in delight over 
Fig. 7, for it is the finest and purest specimen of 
the style of Louis XVI. to be found in the col- 
lection. The sticks are of mother-of-pearl inlaid 
with gold, and the medallion only survives in a 
subject carved in the centre, and separated by 
their spreading. On the leaf, which is of kid, 
is painted a woodland scene in which a warrior 
wooes a nymph, while sympathetic Cupids sport 
around them, This subject is laid careless- 
ly upon the leaf, without the formal balancing 
and bordering of the earlier day, and the rest 
of the space is filled by wreaths of flowers, and 
oval medallions hanging from knotted ribbons, in 
which groups of Cupids recall the idea of the 
central scene, 

Later in the reign of Louis XVI. fans became 
much simpler in character and decoration, as the 
influence of the coming pseudo-classical period 
was felt, and there are a couple of curious exam- 
ples in the collection in which the leaf is adorned 
with noble Romans in togas, while the sticks are 
carved after the earlier and more elaborate man- 
ner which was all that the workman knew. 

Fig. 8 was probably made in France also, and 
is of no artistic value, but it has a peculiar inter- 
est for Americans, as it commemorates the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis, October 19, 1781. 

Fig. 9 is also a memorial fan, made in honor, as 
its inscription states, of “ Honoré-Gabriel Riquet- 
ti, ci-devant Comte de Mirabeau,” who died on the 
2d of April, 1791, and whose portrait, wreathed 
with laurel, is placed between the maps of France 
and Paris, thus enabling the wearer of the fan to 
combine instruction with sentiment. 

During the Directory and the First Empire fans 
were usually made of spangled gauze and carved 
ivory or bone, and were so small that Madame 
De Genlis declared them to be “imperceptible,” 
kindly adding that as women had ceased to blush, 
larger screens were no longer necessary, 

With Fig. 10 we are taken back to the native 
country of the fan, as it is Chinese, dating from 
the middle or end of the last century, the deco- 
ration being of cloisonné enamel on a ground of 
silver filigree, while the outer sticks, or “ guards,” 
as they are technically called, are gilded. In the 
same show-case with this are other Chinese fans, 
many of them marvels of patient skill in carving 
ivory and tortoise-shell. 

Fig. 11 is also of silver filigree, and is interest- 
ing because it was presented by the city of Mex- 
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ico to the wife of General Grant on the occasion 
of her visit to that country. 

The two modern fans of which illustrations are 
given have been chosen as specimens of different 
classes, and may fairly be said to hold their own 
against their rivals of any by-gone day. Fig. 12, 
painted by the French artist De Péne, is remark- 
able for the skill and spirit with which a crowd- 
ed “ meet,” or hunting scene, is represented within 
restricted limits without losing a certain breadth of 
handling, while the composition is cleverly adapted 
tothe space. Fig. 13, by Charles Edouard de Beau- 
mont, the well-known French water-color painter, 
is certainly a masterpiece in its way. The illus- 
tration tells the story of pleasure-seekers by the 
sea-shore, and gives the spirited drawing and 
grouping of the figures, but more than half the 
charm is lost because the delicate coloring and 
the wonderful suggestion of space and sunlight 
which are so striking in the original can not be 
rendered. The mounting of this fan is also a 
work of art, as the ivory sticks are carved in low 
relief and touched slightly with gold, in thorough 
harmony with the spirit of the painting. Such a 
fan as this represents the “last word” of French 
talent and taste upon a subject on which France 
has always been the chief authority. 

The aim of the Society of Decorative Art in 
bringing together this loan collection has been to 
show different kinds of decoration and mounting, 
and thus awaken an interest in this particular 
branch of art, for wherever women are, fans will 
be, and their decoration is an art-industry for 
which women are eminently fitted. It is also 
hoped that our artists may be more willing in fu- 
ture to work in a field which is not unworthy of 
their talent, for the leaf of a fan, owing to its 
shape, offers certain difficulties which are worth 
conquering, and as the arts are sisters, the fan 
may be said to be to the painter what the sonnet 
is to the poet. Mary CaDWALaDER JONES. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, AND HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 








Messrs. HARPER & BrovrHers beg leave to 


state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HARPER’Ss WEKKLY, HArprr’s Bazar, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1,1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
W ex KLy and Bazak previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 
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70,125, published March 21, contains an inter- 
esting short story by MR. JOHN IIABBERTON, ‘he 
author of “ Helen’s Baltes,” entitled “ The Le- 
gardeur Party” ; another, by MX. E. 1. STEVEN- 
SON, entitled The Great R. KL RR.” 3 the usual 
installment of the Serial Story ; and the second 
part of “ Punchinello,” whose adventures grow 
more wonderful as his career develops. 

“Where the Pearls Come From” is the title of 
a very entertaining as well as instructive article 
Srom the pen of De. W.O. AvRKS. There ts a 
delightful sketch of Miss FANNY BuRNEY, en- 
titled * The Music-Master’s Daughter,” by Mws. 
M. E. SANGsY? ek, that will interest the girls, while 
the boys are sure to take keen delight in Mx. JAMES 
Ovrts’s article on “ Marbles.” 

The illustrations in this Number are specially 
brilliant and attractive, and include a front-page 
Jrom an oil-painting by Rosa BONHEUR, entitled 
“A Humble Servant,” and a tender scene from 
child and animal life, entitled “ Sympathy.” 


Ia Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with a choice variety of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Jadies Riding-Habits and Saddles ; Spring and 
Summer Cloth, Serge, Satin, Silk, and other House 
and Street Dresses; Ladies’ and Misses’ Ulsters 
and Mauntles ; an India Long Shawl arranged as 
a Cloak without cutting ; Children’s Suits ; La- 
dies’ Spring and Summer Hats and Bonnets ; 
Bustles ; Collars and Cuffs ; Fancy Articles, etc. ; 
together with rich literary and artistic attractions, 





TO-MORROW. 

OUTH is always counting upon to-mor- 
row, which becomes in his mind’s eye 
a sort of fairy-land where all his wishes 
are to be granted ; where his talent will find 
recognition, and be coined into fame and 
ducats; where he shall be rewarded for the 
toils of to-day, and its deprivations. He 
does not live for the present, but is always 
reaching forward toward that undiscovered 
country where success and happiness await 
him. In middle life the tendency is to take 
the goods the gods provide without hag- 
gling about to-morrow, to distrust the 

vaunted superiority of its privileges. 

*“«*To-morrow I will live,’ the fool doth say. 
To-day itself's too late: the wise lived yesterday” 
—a discovery which the Latin poet made 
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more than seventeen hundred years ago, and 
yet people have gone on persuading them- 
selves that it was hardly worth while to 
think about enjoying to-day, about reaping 
“its little benefits, when to-morrow would be 
so rich in aH good things, such an El Dorado 
already, so beautiful in perspective. To be 
sure, there is a poetry about it which even 
yesterday’s realities can. not approach. It 
resembles the mountain range which looks 
so purple and soft in the distance, but 
which proves so rugged and difficult on 
acquaintance. We do not always remem- 
ber that to-day is the stuff of which to- 
morrow is made, that “in to-day already 
walks to-morrow,” and we say with the 
modern poet, “To-morrow shall be like to- 
day, but much more sweet,” an improve- 
ment upon the present, which never fair- 
ly meets the demand; and although this 
may be a fiction of human nature, it has its 
advantages. It gives an impetus to exist- 
ence, for if many of us expected no more of 
to-morrow than we enjoy to-day or possess- 
ed yesterday, life would lack a certain ne- 
cessary flavor; and although the middle- 
aged persuade themselves that they have 
seen through the illusion, they never quite 
overcome the spell, and still trust, more or 
less, in to-morrow, while doubting its cre- 
dentials—to-morrow, which is going to make 
up for all the short-comings of the past. Al- 
though this confidence in the virtues of the 
future may cause us to postpone the duties 
of the hour while watching for its arrival, 
on the other hand it is quite as likely to in- 
duce us to “square ourselves for use,” lest 
its opportunities should be wasted on our 
insufficiency. We do not question but that 
the habit of reaching forward may be detri- 
mental, but it is a form of aspiration. If 
we were satisfied with the things of to-day, 
would not invention cease and progress 
crystallize ? 





{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XIX. 

Rose was made the confidante of all Mrs. Phi- 
lippeau’s distresses. They seemed to be a sort of 
caricature of her own sufferings, and to make the 
whole business of “ success in society” a foolish 
and absurd ambition, a poor thing. We are very 
apt to judge of ourselves and our motives as art- 
ists do of their pictures, by holding them up to a 
mirror. The reflection shows us wherein lies the 
bad drawing. Mrs. Philippeau was a rather dis- 
torted mirror, to be sure; what we call “an un- 
becoming looking-glass,” of which every lady has 

seen at least one specimen. 

To see her late ambitions, which were honest 
enough in her own simple way of thinking, re- 
flected back to her from the vulgar, uneducated, 
and selfish soul of Mrs. Philippeau, gave Rose 
(who was rather morbid and nervous from her 
long and suffering imprisonment in a plaster jack- 
et, which the surgeons had deemed necessary to 
the broken leg) a great sense of shame. . 

It seemed so indelicate to hear Mrs. Philippeau 
complain because people did not invite her. Rose 
felt as if she ought not to listen to her when she 
said, “ Well, I suppose she didn’t think I was good 
enough for her,” or, “ He wouldn’t have treated 
Mrs. Mortimer so,” or, “ Why don’t the Amber- 
leys ask me to dinner ?” ete.—remarks which Mrs. 
Philippeau continually made. 

She was a self-tormentor, this pretty little wo- 
man, wearing her soul out to enter that society 
which was carelessly and selfishly indifferent to 
her. Even the extraordinary luck which had 
partly pried open the closely shut doors of fash- 
ion was to her but an aggravation, for she heard 
of thousands of things to which she was not in- 
vited, and she saw that her presence at a ball or 
party was looked upon rather as an intrusion. 
She was not yet “ one of us”—a phrase which she 
often heard her guests use. She was like the trav- 
eller in Mexico who, in order to climb a mount- 
ain, must pull himself up by the prickly cactus, 
and through a jungle of cruel spines, all of which 
wound and tear the flesh, 

The dear little Pierre, who had grown very in- 
timate with Rose during her illness, used to jump 
into his mother’s lap, and seeing her brow knit 
and lips contracted, would, with a child’s instinct- 
ive sympathy, try to smooth away the irritation. 

“Come, pretty mamma,” he would say, “ throw 
away these naughty letters that make you so un- 
happy”’—as the smooth white cards came in, and 
on being opened proved to be mot the ones Mrs. 
Philippeau desired—* throw them all away, and 
come play with Rose and me.” 

“Oh, Pierre, go away! goaway! What do you 
know of society? Why shouldn’t Miss Fanny 
Grey invite me ?” 

Then she would call her little dog Pink, and 
tucking him under her arm with far more ten- 
derness than she had shown Pierre, the poor fool- 
ish Marie would go down stairs to see Jack Town- 
ley, who now came in every afternoon to drink 
tea with the pretty woman, to look out the win- 
dow with her, to see the world go by, and to tell 
her who were the occupants of the various vic- 
torias and broughams, carriages, T-carts, tilburys, 
and four-in-hands which swept up the broad and 
varied panorama of Fifth Avenue. 

“There goes Louisa Wallace,” said Marie, 
bitterly. “She is an old friend of mine; but 
when she married into the Rigton family she cut 
me.” 

“Well, she knew how to do that, she had been 
so often cut herself,” said Jack Townley, laugh- 
ing. “She was married for her money by that 











dreadful dead-beat Pony Rigton, as we call him. 
Of course his family were precious glad to have 
Pony taken care of ; so they went the entire fig- 
ure, and invited all the Wallaces, Old Wallace 
has paid down a hundred thousand dollars for 
every invitation he and his wife have received, I 
dare say, for Pony would not sell his connection 
cheap. But never mind Mrs. Rigton. If you 
want her back, Mrs. Philippeau, I will see that 
she calls.” 

“Will you!” said Marie, most exultantly. “TI 
wish you would.” : 

“So you still like her, do you?” asked Jack. 

“No, I do not. I hate her. But I want to see 
her humbled, I want her to be obliged to call 
here.” 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Philippeau!” said Jack, 
coloring a little at this naive exposé, “I should 
call it anything else but a humbling process, her 
being allowed to call on you.” 

“I suppose she thinks I am not in society,” 
said poor Marie. 

“Next year she will know that you are, my 
dear Mrs. Philippeau. What would society be if 
it had not always the opportunity of attaching to 
itself new and delightful acquisitions? I should 
be in despair if society were to remain an old 
and formal institution that could not grow.” 

“T do not think Louisa’s mother is much of an 
acquisition to it,” said Marie. 

“No: those are the necessary evils, what you 
call, on oyster shells, accretions, You see, Rig- 
ton wanted the pearl in the oyster, that is, he 
wanted money; so he took with it the oyster, 
that is, your friend Louisa, and with her those 
not too ornamental shells her parents—don’t you 
see ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Townley, how funny you are!” said 
Marie, who relished this sort of wit extremely. 

“You may be assured, Mrs. Philippeau, that 
next year Mrs. Rigton will ask you to be on two 
charities, and on one ball ticket as lady patroness, 
and then she will ask you to buy several tick- 
ets, and also to subscribe to the ‘ Helping Hand 
to One-armed Plasterers’; and if I were you, I 
would subscribe largely to one of her charities, 
and be very disagreeable about the other three, 
and say that you think they are too mixed.” 

“Why should I say that ?” said Marie, opening 
her eyes very, very wide. 

“TI don’t know; I notice they always do it,” 
said Jack, remembering the haughty sneers of 
several ladies who, on their first admission to 
parties of a more exclusive character than any 
which they had before attended, declared that 
they were “ very mixed.” 

“How you must enjoy being in society!” said 
Marie, looking at him as a neophyte of the old 
Egyptian worship might have looked at the high- 
priest, he who knew all the mysteries and the 
secrets of that dreadful inner sanctuary, he who 
had gazed upon the holy of holies. 

“I don’t know,” said Jack. “It is very heart- 
less. Sometimes I hate it, and run off to the 
plains and shoot buffaloes, They at least are sin- 
cere.” 

“That is where you met Rose?” asked Marie, 
furtively. 

“Yes,” said Jack, forgetting himself a mo- 
ment—“ a beautiful vision in a hammock swing- 
ing under a great tree, and afterward we scam- 
pered about on horseback. The lamented Fount- 
ain was a fine horse; and oh, how she rode him! 
He might better have staid out there; and per- 
haps so had she.” 

“Why do you say that? She wanted to see 
society.” 

“Oh yes,” said Jack, awaking from his self- 
indulgent reverie, and feeling that he was not 
playing his part very well; “of course, so she 
did. Yes, and she has had a wonderful success 
—perfectly wonderful. No one has stirred up 
society like Rose Chadwick for a long time.” 

“T wonder why ?” said Marie. 

“ Well, she was a novelty, and well introduced,” 
said Jack. ‘There were all sorts of rumors about 
her. Her father is one day a millionaire, and the 
next day nothing. And then your brother, the 
Hon. Hathorne Mack, is known to be in love with 
her; that gives her a certain prestige. And now 
Sir Lytton Leycester is following suit. Then she 
made a great success in the private theatricals, 
after having made several social blunders: you 
heard about the épergne, etc., ete. If any one 
can be talked about for any singularity, it is some- 
times a great help in this tremendously crowded 
and monotonous world, And then she is so very, 
very pretty.” 

Marie rose suddenly, and rang the bell violent- 
ly. “Ludley!” said she. 

A servant came instantly, dressed to perfection 
in a neat brown livery, and shod with silence. 

“Tell Miss Marjoribanks I want Mr. Pierre to 
go out for his walk,” said Mrs. Philippeau. 

“T must compliment you on your service,” said 
Jack Townley. “That manis perfection; heseems 
to be in the atmosphere, he comes so quickly,” 
as indeed he did, having been listening just out- 
side. 


Meantime the room above held a happy pair— 
Rose and Pierre; the latter, listening to the most 
delightful fairy story that ever was written, as 
Rose, holding one of his dear little chubby, 
sympathetic hands, comforted the boy for the ab- 
sence of the mamma whom he loved (but who 
cared much less for him than she did for an in- 
— to the Mortimers’) by reading aloud to 
1im., 

Pink, the dog, accompanied the footman up 
stairs, as the unwelcome message came to poor 
Pierre that he was to go out and walk with Miss 
Marjoribanks, whom he hated. 

Rose told Ludley to go in search of Miss Mar- 
joribanks while she finished the few remaining 
words of the story. 

“Rose,” said Pierre, sadly, looking at Pink, 
“what is society? Is it a dog?” 

He remembered that his mamma always dropped 
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him and caught up the little shock-headed Scotch 
terrier when she talked of society. 

“T am afraid it is, Pierre,” said Rose, laughing, 
“a very snarling, bad-tempered, and treacherous 
little dog sometimes. But no, not always ; it is an 
amusing dog too, and a generous one occasion- 
ally. In fact, Pierre, there are many varieties of 
both society and dogs.” 

Miss Marjoribanks could not be found, and Fi- 
fine, the French maid, was summoned, who sulk- 
ily dressed poor Pierre, and took him off for 
a gloomy walk. His lovely afternoon was 
spoiled, 

No sooner had he left her than Rose heard 
the hateful voice of Hathorne Mack on the stairs. 
He was coming—he was coming to Mrs. Philip- 
peau’s boudoir, and she was alone! 

She had stipulated with Marie that this should 
never happen. Indeed, she had enlisted her old 
governess on her side, and had requested that 
one or both should be with her when any gentle- 
man called. They had enough womanhood in 
them to accede to this request, and she had hith- 
erto been spared a téte-&-téte. Now it was inevi- 
table. Even Pierre, her little guardian, was gone, 
and she was helpless. She could not even rise 
to ring a bell. 

A short knock at the door, and the Hon, Ha- 
thorne Mack entered. He drew a chair up to the 
side of her sofa, and began talking at once in a 
thick, husky voice. 

He was agitated and nervous. 
that immediately. 

“ Now, my dear Rose, how are we getting on? 
I want to know all about it, you know; tell me, 
what do the doctors say? You know I saved 
your life, and I have a right to know all about 
you.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Rose, “Iam going back 
to Aunt Laura next week.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that—I don’t know; 
I don’t like that stiff old aunt of yours. She 
didn’t treat Pascal well. I don’t know why Pas- 
cal ever let you come and stay with her.” 

“T shall go next week,” said Rose, trembling 
all over. 

“ Now, Rose,” said he, slowly, “we have got to 
come to an understanding. I intend to make you 
my wife. Your father wants it—and it wouldn’t 
make any difference if he didn’t. I know how to 
handle Pascal Chadwick. I don’t ask you to love 
me; I don’t care whether you do or not. You 
will, fast enough, when you see the diamonds I 
have bought you. There ain’t a girl in New York 
would refuse those diamonds. And I am going 
to settle half a million on you, and give you the 
best house in New York. You may go to Paris 
every year, and have all the dresses you want, and 
all the horses. But I am going to be master. 
Nobody ever resisted Hathorne Mack yet, nor 
ever will, by Jove!” 

Rose recoiled as far as the couch would allow 
her todo so. “I will never marry you, Mr. Mack 
!” said she, resolutely. 


She could see 





— 


—never | 

“Oh yes, you will,” said he, with a coarse 
laugh. “I have seen coy girls before. Why, 
here is our engagement ring.” And he took a 
box out of his pocket, and showed her an im- 
mense diamond, which he playfully tried to put 
on her finger. Rose resisted violently, and tak- 
ing box and ring forcibly in her own rather vig- 
orous right hand, she threw both over the Hon. 
Hathorne Mack’s head. A loud crack resounded 
through the room, 

The lover sullenly looked behind him, and both 
he and Rose were appalled to see that the dia- 
mond had struck a large mirror, and had broken 
it into a dozen pieces. 

“ Bad luck, Miss Rose, to this house, where you 
have been so well treated,” said he. 

“Bad manners too, I am sorry to say,” said 
Rose; “but I hope that you know that I will 
never marry you.” 

“IT know that you will,” said he. “ Rose, I hold 
the fortunes, the future, even the life, of your fa- 
ther in my hands. I can ruin you both. I am 
more powerful than you think. Now you shall 
marry me!” 

“T can refuse at the altar, if you drag me 
there,” said Rose. “It is cowardly for you to 
come here, where I am lying helpless and alone, 
to urge a marriage which I abhor. But we do 
not live in an age when girls can be compelled to 
marry men, Mr. Mack. I defy you!” 

The man, brutal as he was, shrank before those 
brilliant, courageous eyes. 

“Come now, Rose, forgive me; I was too ar- 
dent and too fierce. Come, let us kiss and be 
friends.” And he bent over her couch and tried 
to take her hand, 

Up to this time Rose had kept back her last 
best weapon, a woman’s weapon, W hich never de- 
serts her. She screamed loud and long—a scream 
which would have been efficacious in case of fire. 
It was answered in a way which neither of the 
high contending parties had anticipated. A num- 
ber of portigres hung around the various doors, 
which opened into the prettiest little boudoir in 
New York, and at this crisis one of them was 
swung back on its rings with aloud clatter. From 
behind it, as pale as death, with a singular fire 
in her eyes, stepped Miss Marjoribanks. She did 
not speak, but she looked at the Hon. Hathorne 
Mack. 

For the first time in her acquaintance with him 
Rose saw the powerful financier, the great rail- 
roadist, the politician, quake. This red-haired 
English girl looked at him silently, but with eyes 
which burned like coals. 

“So you’ve been eavesdropping, have you?” 
said he; and gathering up his hat, he suddenly 
left the room. 

“Thank you, Rebecca,’ 
governess leaned over her. 

“ Aha! my dear Mees Rose, but I am sorry you 
did break ze looking-glass,” said Jean Pierre, when 
he came home. “’Tis ze very bad luck, my dear 
Mees Rose.” 





’ 


said Rose, as her old 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
VELVET WITH WOOL. 

ELVET in new and artistic shades is much 
used for the accessories of fine woollen dress- 
es. By accessories we do not mean either trim- 
mings or combinations, but those small yet im- 
portant parts of a costume such as the collar, the 
pointed vest, cuffs, facings, and sometimes a flat 
tablier or petticoat front. Contrasts prevail in 
these arrangements, and the wool goods is usual- 
ly very light, with darker velvet to give it char- 
acter ; thus chaudiére, or copper-red velvet, com- 
pletes Manila and pale gray cashmeres ; electric 
blue velvet that is almost green, and is called 
Douairiére, is associated with cream white camel's. 
hair or Chuddah; and the light buff écru tints 
and pale résédas have dark bronze or olive green 
velvet for relief. There is an air of distinction 
about these fine wool stuffs that silk can not have, 
and this is further enhanced by the rich embroid- 
eries that are added for garniture. The designs 
of the choicest Parisian dresses give the general 
effect of the princesse dress, as already described, 
with close long waist, paniers, and pleated skirt, 
yet the costume is not the all-in-one princesse 
dress, but consists of two pieces—the waist and 
skirt—with drapery attached to one or the other 
to conceal the place of joining. The newest skirts 
are pleated merely in front and back with six 
loose deeply folded side pleats before and behind, 
while the sides are quite plain. These begin at the 
belt, usually terminate in embroidery at the foot, 
falling on a balayeuse flounce, and are draped at top 
with a scarf panier. Sometimes the front pleats 
fall open toward the foot, and there is a pyramidal 
flat piece of velvet inserted the whole length of the 
front from paniers tofoot, A soft white wool call- 
ed crape cloth has Douairiére (blue-green) velvet 
up the skirt front, with the white wool falling on 
each side of it in three lengthwise folds, and com- 
pleted at the foot by embroidery twelve inches 
deep done on the selvedge of the cloth, which is 
supported by a velvet box-pleating that goes 
around the foot of the skirt. A scarf of the wool 
twisted over like a knot in front curves like pa- 
niers on the hips, and is draped low behind on the 
skirt. The front of the waist has diamond-shaped 
openings of the velvet nearly concealed by the 
embroidery, and the edge of the front is hidden 
under the panier scarf, while the back has a basque 
that forms deep pleats, held by a velvet bow that 
adds to the bouffant effect. The velvet collar is 
rolled outward, and the velvet cuffs are flat. A 
pale gray cashmere dress has copper red velvet 
for a Byron collar and a pointed vest that stops 
at the waist line; these are nearly covered with 
cashmere embroidery that has scalloped edges 
resting on the velvet, The red velvet cuffs are 
similarly covered, and the skirt, with its six deep 
pleats in front and back, ends in embroidery that 
has red pleating beneath it. A buff wool dress 
with bronze green chenille foliage embroidered 
upon it has bronze velvet in two great puffs on 
the hips, edging the basque, also for the Marie 
Antoinette collar, and in the fan-pleated bow at 
the back of the basque, with pleated drapings of 
velvet mingling with those of the wool. Simpler 
dresses of écru French bunting or of cashmere 
are distinguished by a Byron collar of olive green 
velvet, also flat cuffs that turn upward and point 
outward, being slightly larger than the sleeves, 
and large square or crescent-shaped pockets on 
the side of the basque. For light cloth costumes 
for spring, French gray cloth is made up with a 
Louis Quatorze coat in which is a garnet velvet 
vest nearly covered with white mull embroidery 
in Irish point patterns, and this is also laid over 

the velvet collar, cuffs, and pockets, 


CASHMERE WITH SUMMER SILK, 


A Frenchy combination of fabrics introduced 
last spring by Worth is that of dark cashmere 
for the over-dress with a skirt of summer silk 
either checked or striped, and, as a further anom- 
aly, the cashmere has white embroidery on mus- 
lin for trimming. For instance, a sapphire blue 
bodice, paniers, and panels of cashmere are worn 
over a summer silk pleated skirt showing checks 
of dark blue and cream-color ; cream white mull 
embroidery is laid flat on the blue cashmere bod-., 
ice to represent a pointed vest and cuffs, and 
also on the blue panels, with the straight edge 
below, and the scallops turned upward. <A simi- 
lar dress of dark blue nuns’ veiling has white 
and blue striped silk and satin for the lower skirt. 
Bottle green cashmere is used for an over-dress 
with a pleated skirt of checked green and white 
summer silk. A dark copper red wool suit has 
copper and blue checked silk for the skirt. This 
combination is commended to those who have 
partly worn summer dresses to be made over. 


FAILLE, CHANGEABLE AND PLAIN, 


Faille of fine reps with satin finish is found in 
the imported dresses in chameleon effects, and 
also plain, Sometimes the chameleon failles 
change to show three or four tints, and some- 
times only two. The plain failles are already 
used in preference to satin on the handsomest 
imported costumes for the street. Satin, how- 
ever, is liked to place beneath transparent fab- 
rics, such as Spanish laces, beaded net, and the 
open-worked embroideries that display the color 
through the figures, A changeable silk of min- 
gled red, écru, and green shades, forming small 
stripes, is used for the panier polonaise of a Paris 
dress, while the front and side breadths of the 
skirt are of open-worked embroidered éeru cash- 
mere laid plainly over red satin. The back 
breadths are concealed by the polonaise drapery, 
and the trimming at the foot is an excellent mod- 
el for arranging embroidery; two frills of em- 
broidery, each four inches wide, are scantily gath- 
ered, and these gathered edges sewed together 
forming a ruche; the join in the middle is hid- 
den by diagonal loops of écru satin ribbon pass- 
ed back and forth in the holes of the embroidery, 
and this is fancifully finished in front by a bow 
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of this ribbon tied over red satin ribbon that lines 
the bow, loops, and ends throughout; this new, 
youthful, and coquettish trimming is commended 
for white muslin dresses that are trimmed with 
embroidery, and for silk and woollen fabrics also. 
Faille with two tints, such as écru with rosy shad- 
ing, is also much used for lower skirts of cash- 
mere and other wool costumes. Thus with a 
panier polonaise of Manila cashmere this faille 
skirt will consist of a narrow box-pleating lined 
with crinoline at the foot, while above it are two 
deep-pleated puffs of the faille formed of kilt 
pleats half a yard deep, with the lower ends turn- 
ed under to make a soft puff; only one of these 
pleatings goes entirely around the skirt, while the 
front requires two to conceal all that part not 
hidden by the curtain drapery or the paniers. 
APRON OVER-SKIRTS AGAIN. 

A fashionable French dressmaker has revived 
the apron over-skirt once so popular, and never 
entirely out of fashion, with its five full straight 
breadths of silk or satin. The new feature in 
this is stitched pleats from the belt down to take 
up the fullness in the front and sides, while the 
back is very bouffantly box-pleated. 


PLEATS AND TUCKS IN SKIRTS. 


Another pretty fancy is that of pleating satin 
stripes of two shades to form the entire length of 
the skirt, and breaking the monotony by turning 
back the pleats in diamond-shaped openings at 
the knee. Thus pink and garnet stripes fold all 
the pink out of sight, showing only garnet, ex- 
cept at the knee, where the revers is seen. Still 
another French caprice is that of fine tucks run 
by hand—not machine-stitched—lengthwise in 
woollen skirts, 


WHITE EMBROIDERED MUSLIN DRESSES. 


White dresses are entirely of embroidery, with 
a panier sash of satin Surah passed around the 
hips and tied in a great bow, with ends for dra- 
pery behind. The shirred basque is of open star 
embroidery entirely made on a lawn lining, with 
deep sailor collar. The skirt is covered by three 
or four flounces of embroidery, and the panier 
sash conceals the edge. of the basque, which is 
untrimmed. A breadth of pale pink Surah with 
pale blue Surah lining in the loops and ends of 
the bow makes a lovely panier sash, and this is 
worn straight around the hips, as children’s sash- 
es are. Narrower pink and blue Surah outlines 
a point in front of the basque, beginning at the 
waist line in the under-arm seam, and tied low in 
the middle; small bows are on the throat and 
wrists, Wide embroidered flounces can be used 
for dress waists by making the scalloped edges 
of two flounces meet down the middle of the 
back, and also in front. The sleeves are also of 
embroidery, with a puff and frill at the wrists, 
rounded upward to the inside seam. Simpler 
dresses of white dotted or sprigged muslin, or of 
mull or nansook, have a pointed basque with in- 
sertion and scant frill of embroidery on the edge, 
and also in pointed vest shape in front, with a 
Byron collar. The Greek over-skirt is liked for 
these dresses, edged with the embroidery, and 
opening on one side to skow eight or ten narrow 
embroidered ruffles that are placed horizontally 
on the lower skirt. Two frills gathered in the 
middle like a ruche trim the foot in the way de- 
scribed above for écru wool embroidery, and have 
loops of satin ribbon, with a coquettish bow at 
the foot in front. <A single bow of long loops 
and ends is put on the right side—not in the 
middle—of the back of the basque, and a ribbon 
is tied in a point in front. Pale blue moiré rib- 
bons, copper red satin, navy blue and bronze 
velvet ribbons, are used on cream white mull 
muslins, 

PARASOLS. 


The use of watered silk for parasols is a new 
feature. White watered silk, with a shirred ruffle 
edged with Spanish lace, a bouquet of roses at 
the top held by a bow of lace, and a whitewood or 
other fancy handle, forms the dressy parasol for 
drives in the Park, and for midsummer at Sarato- 
ga, Newport, etc. There are also many red moiré 
parasols with black Spanish lace frills, and oth- 
ers of écru, pale blue, or old gold moiré are 
chosen with reference to certain toilettes. The 
black watered silk parasol with or without the 
bouquet of flowers is offered to use with various 
costumes, and will rival those of black satin used 
last vear. Alternate frills of white or black satin 
(pinked on the edges) and Spanish lace cover 
other handsome parasols. Checked black and 
white silks, also checked silks that are watered, 
and striped satin with the stripes running around, 
are also used with the shirred frill. Among other 
white parasols, those with a frill of chiné silk 
that looks like hand-painting are very hand- 
some. Black Spanish net is also laid over satin 
parasols—black, red, or écru—in the way it is 
used for dress waists and mantles. The polka- 
dotted lace is liked for this purpose. The only 
novelty in shape is the Boulevard parasol, which 
is really as flat and straight as the Japanese 
shape. Shrimp pink is a favorite color for lining 
black, white, écru, or pale blue parasols. New 
sun umbrellas are of double-faced silk, with the 
outside changeable and the inside of a solid col- 
or; for instance, a brown and red or green and 
red changeable twilled silk will have dark red on 
the inside. A bow of the changeable side is tied 
on the handle. Bronze and hammered silver 
knobs are on the handles of umbrellas, while 
the parasols have a large ring, or triangle, or 
hook made of the pretty whitewood of the stick. 
There is also a great deal of fine carving on han- 
dies of fine wood, and others are inlaid. Some 
ebonized sticks are seen in black and dark-col- 
ored parasols, but the preference is for natural 
sticks of light woods, such as bamboo, tonquin, 
palm, cypress, wanghee, or orange, with those of 
vegetable ivory and cork mounted with silver. 
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PERSONAL. 

Der Ring der Nibelungen ia to be given in 
America in the autumn of 1883 by Manager 
NEUMANN, the company to include Herr UN- 
GER, who first created the part of Siegfried, at 
Bayreuth, and Emr Scart, the celebrated basso 
from Venice, who sings bass and barytone rdles 
with equal facility. 

—At the sale of the DonrMAN collection of 
coins in New York, the other day, a * widow’s 
mite” of the time of Joan Hyrcanus, B.c. 135, 
brought three dollars and ten cents. 

—The old baptismal font of Scrooby, England, 
the original home of Elder WiLLIAM BrewsTER 
and other Pilgrim Fathers, has been present- 
ed by Mr. W. H. Brap.ey to the New England 
Congregational Church of Chicago, through the 
kindness of Lord Houeuton (RicHaRD MONCK- 
TON MILNES) aud Lady Lowruen. 

—Miss Ne.iis Hawkes, a sixteen-year-old 
great-great- grandchild of Lieutenant -Colonel 
Joun Hawkes, hero of Fort Massachusetts in 
the French and Indian war of 1756, read a sketch 
of the old soldier lately before the Memorial As- 


sociation of Deerfield, Massacliusetts 
—The recent appointment of Dr. Joun C. Fer- 
GUSSON as Assistant Superintendent of the Col- 


ored Central Lunatie Asylum of Richmoud is the 
first instance of the appointment of a colored 
man to prominent office in Virginia. 

—The Titan Club, of New York, whose mem- 
bers are required to be not less than six feet two 
inches in height, held a reunion lately, at which 
Colonel T. W. Knox aud Dr. Winiiam A. Ham- 
MOND were pl esent. 

—An essay full of wit and pathos, called ‘ - 
grams and Epitaphs,’? was read before the Sehil- 
lerbund of Washington some evenings since by 
the Congressional Librarian, A. R. Sporrorp. 

—The pictures left by Mrs, Darran, the late 
Boston artist, for the benefit of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, have been 
sold for something like four thousand dollars. 

—Mr. Frank CusuHine, the young archzeolo- 
gist, who comes to Plymouth Rock with a depu- 
tation of Zuni priests to renew their store of sa- 
cred water from the Ocean of the Sunrise, their 
last stock having held out for just a hundred 
years, is to be made a priest of the Ka-Ka, which 
puts him in a position to learn the secrets of a 
tribe of unkuown antiquity. 

—SaMUEL FLETCHER, of Charlestown, New 
Hampshire, has recently discovered a fine speci- 
men of lava, some twenty-five pounds in weight, 
on Ascutney Mountain, which presmptively es- 
tublishes its voleanie origin. 

—Mr. GLADsTONE is urged to make a peer of 
Sir Moses MONTES FIORE as the English criticism 
on the Russian * Jew-baiting.” ~ 

—The Princess LEsIGNANO, who used to be 
Madame STovtz of the Opera, has received from 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin his 
gold medal for science and art, in recognition of 
her very important work on The Constituiions 
of Civilized States 

—Mr. CHARLES READE’s letter denouncing the 
Russian outrages upon the Jews has been trans- 
lated, without comment, in the leading Russian 
newspaper, Mr. Reave’s novels have bad a 
great circle of readers in Russia, 

—POUSHKIN, the Russian BY RON, was an incor- 
rigible dunce at composition and poetry while 
at school, having bad marks ayainst his name ou 
the old school records on every possible occa- 
s10n. 

—The great Roman Catholic preacher Mon- 
signor Capel, still on the suuny side of fifty, is 
coming to America 

—MENOTTI GAKIBALDI watches with devotion 
beside his father’s sick-b 

—A sacque made of the skins of one thousand 
moles, collected by herself, is the property of 
Lady Brassey, and now eve rybody will be long- 
iug for mole-skin instead of seal. 

—The famous old title of Ricuertec is borne 
to-day by a young widow of twenty-two, and her 
little boy. The last duke was a quiet person 
who married Mile. Heine for love, although she 
had plenty of money. 7 

—AUGUSTE BaRBIER, who at twenty-five was 
as well known as ALFRED DE Musser, and whose 
existence has long been ignored by his quondam 
rival Victor HuGo, has lately died at seventy 

—A telephone connects the House of Com- 
mons with Mr. GLADSTONE’s residence on Down- 
ing Street. 

—The shell of an enormous bivalve which the 
republic of Venice sent to Francis L. is now 
used as a font for holy water in the Church of 
St. Sulpice, Paris. 

—At the last monthly dinner of the Waistcoat 
Club, composed of artists and men of letters, M. 
BoURGAIN wore a Waistcoat of sea blue with old 
designs in white, the Baron d’ Espeltte was erim- 
son-breasted, M. ALBIOT wore gold and dead-leaf 
color, and PorILport, the painter, a yellow wuaist- 
cout studded with minute red fencing-foils. 

—BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSEN is soon to cele- 
brate his fiftieth birthday on his estate of Aule- 
stad, in Norway, He is coming to this country 
again when he shall have perfected himself in 
our Janguage. He publishes this year a drama, 
some poems, and a society novelette. 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar bas abruptly dismiss- 
ed Mr. JosepH THOMSON, the young African tray- 
eller, 

—A wedding present to Prince Lropoip from 
Mr. Benetr-StanForD is to be HERRING’S por- 
trait of the Prince Consort. 

—The Queen’s University of Ireland was re- 
cently buried by four hundred of the students 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, carrying through the 
streets a coffin on which were the gowns of a 
Master and Bachelor of Arts, and proceediug with 
a formal interment, 3 

—Vast numbers of ladies in Paris use mor- 
phine daily, according to ALBERT De.prr, and 
the habit is beginning to tell on the race of cul- 
tivated Parisians, 

—A French gentleman, M. Vir.poca, recently 
saw two little children, poorly clad and all alone, 
following a hearse. He stopped and made in- 
quiries, learning that it was their mother whom 
they were following to the grave, that their fa- 
ther had already died, and they had no relations, 
and no home but the streets. He at once took 
them to the Police Commissioner, and declared 
his intention of taking charge of them and pro- 
viding for theirfuture. Such a practical philan- 
thropist deserves to have his name remembered, 
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Geranium Design ror TaBLe AND Burret Scarrs, EtTc.—From THE New York Decorative Art Sociery. 


Geranium Design for Table and Buffet 
Scarfs, etc. 

HIS is a very bright and pretty design when 

embroidered. The flowers may be worked 
in various shades of pink or of scarlet ; the leaves 
also can be shaded much or little, according to 
the taste of the worker. This design is appro- 
priate for table covers, bureau and buffet scarfs, 
or the ends of chair backs. Sprigs of geranium 
tastefully arranged through the centre of these 
articles are always effective. The price for stamp- 
ing a bureau cover on crash, with materials to 
work and a piece begun, is $3 at the Society of 
Decorative Art. For a felt table cover 1} yards 
square, matcrials supplied and a piece com- 
menced, about $8. 





Trefoil Rose Design for Quilt. 
FPNHIS quilt corresponds with a working pattern 
of the trefoil rose chair back which was giv- 
en in Harper's Bazar, Vol. X1V., No. 26, and 








may therefore easily be traced with the help of 
the latter. It may be used as a couvre-pied or 
sofa blanket, but is perhaps more, useful as a 
quilt to place over the bed during the daytime. 
It is worked in three shades of Persian pink, In- 
dian red, or terra cotta, on pale cream silk serge. 





Handkerchiefs.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 213. 

Tue handkerchief Fig. 1 consists of a square 
of fine linen cambric, which is surrounded by a 
border in Honiton braid and crochet, To work 
the border, overseam a row of Honiton braid in- 
sertion to the edge of the handkerchief, and then 
crochet as follows on a row of medallion Honiton 
braid with fine lace thread: Ist round.—»* 1 de. 
(double crochet) around the next bar, 3 ch. (chain 
stitch), I se. (single crochet) on the next medallion 
half-way between the beginning and the middle 
of a side, 11 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the me- 
dallion, 8 ch., catch together with 1 se. this me- 
dallion half-way between the middle and the end, 




















and the next half-way between the beginning 
and the middle, 8 ch., 1 sc. at the middle of this 
medallion, 8 ch., connect to the 8th of the 11, 
the 4th of the next 8, and the 5th of the last 8 
ch, at the same time (to connect, drop the loop 
from the needle, put the needle through the stitch 
or stitches designated, and pull the loop through 
them with the hook), 7 ch., 1 se. on the medallion 
half way from the middle to the end, 3 ch.; re- 
peat from * ; in the course of the work mea- 
sure off the length of each side, and at each cor- 
ner arrange to have one of the medallions lie 
across the angle, and work as follows: having 
worked the second 8 ch. of the pattern figure 
and the following se., work 8 ch., catch to- 
gether this and the following medallion with 1 
se., 8 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next me- 
dallion, 3 ch., connect to the 5th, 4th, 5th, 4th, 
of the preceding four 8 ch. respectively, and at 
the same time to the 8th of the 11 ch.; then pro- 
ceed with the regular pattern figure. 2d round. 
—Work as in the first round along the opposite 
side of the Honiton braid, except at the corners, 








where, instead of the work in the preceding 
round, having worked the de. around the bar be- 
fore the corner medallion, work 4 ch., 1 se. on 
the medallion, 5 ch., 1 de., 3 te. (treble crochet), 
and 1 de. along the middle of the medallion, 5 
ch., 1 se. on the medallion, 4 ch., 1 se. around 
the next bar, and proceed. Overseam this inser- 
tion to the Honiton braid insertion on the hand- 
kerchief, after which overseam another row of 
Honiton braid insertion to it. Next work the 
edging. Take up another piece of Honiton braid, 
and work for the 3d round as for the Ist round 
previously described. On the opposite side of 
the same braid work the 4th round.—* 1 de. 
around the next bar, 3 ch., 1 se. on the next me- 
dallion half-way between the beginning and the 
middle, 11 ch., 1 se. on the middle of this me- 
dallion, 3 ch., connect to the 8th of the 11 ch., 
6 ch., catch together this and the next medallion 
with 1 se., 6 ch., connect to the 1st of the pre- 
ceding 6 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the 
same medallion, 3 ch., connect to the lst of the 
preceding 3 ch., 8 ch., 1 sc. half-way between 
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the middle and the end of 
the same medallion, 3 ch. ; 
repeat from *; work a 
corner similar to that in 
the preceding round. 5th 
round.—Take up another 
end of Honiton braid, and 
work as in the preceding 
round, but in the course 
of the work connect to 
corresponding points in 
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1 se. around the next 
5 ch.; repeat from +. 
9th round.—Work as 
in the preceding round, 
but increase by 1 the 
ch. scallops in each pat- 
tern figure. 

The handkerchief 
Fig. 2 is edged with lace 
two inches and a half 
wide. Asa heading to 
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that round at the follow- 
ing points: the de., the 2 
single sc., the st. before 
the first and the st. after 
the last connection. 6th 
round.—Work on the op- 
posite edge of the second 
braid, * 5 de. and 1 te. 


the edging a row of 
similar lace is applied 
smoothly on the cam- 
brie, only the scallops 
projecting, the net at 
the top being cut away 
from around the de- 
Fancy Basket. sign. 





Fig. 1.—Mcut anp Lace Cap. Wie 9-Tusee stp Late’ Car 











separated from each other by 2 ch. at 


regular intervala on the last three-quar- Satin Merveilleux and Lace Scarf. 


ters of the first medallion after a hollow, Tue scarf consists of a straight piece of ivory 
2 ch., 3 quadruple crochet separated by satin merveilleux a yard and a quarter long 
2 ch. around the next bar, 2 ch., 1 te. and ten inches wide, which is hemmed at the 


and 5 de, separated by 2 ch. on the first edges. At each end are three clusters of shirr 
three-quarters of the next medallion; 


repeat from +, but at each repetition 





S.8 i Fig. 2.—Cnevior Pteatep Man 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Ptain anp Prarw Franxet Dress. TLE.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.]—Cut 
Back anpD Front. Figs. 1 and 2.—Skrrae Dress —Front anp Back. Patrern, No. 3222: Price 25 Cents, 





JERSEY JACKET. 


Fig. 1.—Hownrton Brain Fig. 2.—Batiste AND 
AND Crocnet Hanp Lack HanpKEr- 
KERCHIEF, CHIEF 


work off the iast de. in the pattern figure 
together with the first de. in the follow 
ing pattern figure. 7th round.—»* 1 se. 
around the next 2 ch. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 1 se. around the following 2 
ch., 11 times alternately 5 ch. and 1 se. 
around the following 2 ch., then 8 ch., 1 
se, around the next 2 ch.; repeat from +, 
but in every repetition connect the middle 
ch. of the first 3 ch. of one to the middle 
ch. of the last 3 ch. in the next pattern 
figure. 8th round.—* 1 se. around the 
next 5 ch., 10 times alternately 6 ch. and 
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Fig. 1.—Cnevior Preatep Mantie.—Front.—([See Fig. 2.] 


Cur Parrern, No. 3222: Price 25 Cents. Satin Mervewtevx anp Lace Scarr Brack Satis Mantie, 
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ing, one at the edge and two above at three inch- 
es apart. In the uppermost cluster the fullness 
is gathered into a space of four inches, and in 
the lower two to five and six inches respectively. 
The ends are trimmed with white lace in the 
manner shown in the illustration, 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 213. 


For the cap Fig. 1 a small frame is required, which 
is made of a piece of stiff net ten inches long and six 
deep. This oblong picce is rounded from the middle 
of one side to the corners of the opposite side, and 
along the rounded part, which is the front, eight three- 
cornered pleats one-quarter of an inch deep are laid at 
regular intervals. The edge is wired and bound with 
narrow ribbon. A bias piece of white mull is arranged 
in loops and puffs on the frame, as shown in the illus- 
tration, two pointed ends eight inches long hanging in 
the back. Gathered white lace extends across the 
front of the cap and around the ends in the back, 
above which a bow of plaid serge ribbon is set. The 
fanchon-shaped frame of the cap Fig. 2 is four inches 
wide at the middle, and wired and bound around the 
edge. Along the front of it white lace is set on in 
shells, while behind the lace a strip of white dotted 
net, sloped at the ends and surrounded with lace, is ir- 
regularly arranged, the ends falling Over the left side. 
Two roses, one dark red and the other yellow, with 
leaves, are fastened to the left on the front. 





(Begun in Harrer's Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 


THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner Yacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Avtnor or “A Sattor'’s Swerrnrart,” “ AN Ooran 
Free Lanor,” “Tur Wreok or Tuk 
* GrosvVENOR,’” ETO, 
ae 2 
CHAPTER IX. 

Ber this fine wind did not last through the 
night. When I came on deck at eight o’clock 
next morning the wind was away in the south- 
east, a gentle breeze, and the swell of the sea fast 
going down, There was a small bark on the lee 
horizon, standing to the north, too far off to be of 
any use to us for transshipping the wrecked men. 
She remained in sight until after breakfast, and 
seeing her put it into Sir Mordaunt’s head to call 
the three men aft, and talk to them, 

They presently arrived, and I was struck to see 
how the rest and the food had pulled them to- 
gether. Sir Mordaunt at once told them that he 
had consented to carry Mrs, Stretton to Kingston, 
where she had friends; that if they liked the no- 
tion of going as far as Kingston, he would convey 
them there, but they must decide. He would 
either take them to Jamaica or transfer them to 
the first homeward-bound ship we could signal. 
What was their choice? 

After looking at one another, and talking awhile 
among themselves, they replied that they would 
rather be put aboard some homeward-bound ship ; 
they were strangers to Jamaica; had no idea of 
what chances there were of getting a ship that 
way; Whereas at Liverpool there was a tidy bit of 
money for them to take’ up as wages, and scores 
of vessels in want of hands, 

“But we hope you'll make use of us whilst 
we're with you, sir,” added the fellow who had 
acted as spokesman, “ We’re willing to turn to 
and do any mortal thing we’re put to. It worries 
my mates as much as it do me, sir, to know how 
to show ourselves grateful; for merely thanking 
of vou, and calling blessings on you and your par- 
ty, sir, don’t carry the meaning in our hearts half 
as fur as we want it to go.” 

“There’s no occasion for vou to work,” an- 
swered Sir Mordaunt. “ We have plenty of men. 
As for gratitude, you have already thanked us 
enough, Your business is to take rest, and re- 
cover your strength and spirits.” 

And so that matter ended, and the poor fellows 
went forward. 

In obedience to Norie’s injunctions, it was 
agreed among all us people aft not again to refer 
to the wreck before Lady Brookes, nor indeed to 
speak upon any topic in her presence that was 
at all likely to capsize her nerves. Norie told 
me in confidence that the action of her heart was 
weak, and that a fainting fit might end in death. 
“] don’t want to go into the matter with her hus- 
band,” said he, “ for fear of distressing him ; but 
we owe it to them both to keep her mind cheer- 
ful. And I have told Mrs. Stretton to avoid all 
reference to her trials as she would poison, 
though, poor creature! it’s rather too much to 
expect her to look easy, with her husband drown- 
ed a few days ago, and with the memory of 
ninety-six hours of famine and salt-water scour- 
ing to fill up her mind.” 

“Is this cruise doing Lady Brookes any good, 
think you ?” I asked. 

* Certainly. it is,” he answered. “ But hyster- 
ics and swooning have put her-back.” 

“ But it was the lightning that sent her into 
hysterics,” said I. “We can’t prevent thunder- 
storms from gathering.” 

“Why, that’s true enough,” said he. “But a 
thunder-storm isn’t always happening; whereas, 
if I had not put you on your guard, the wreck 
would find you all in talk for the next fortnight, 
and every meal would be embellished by allu- 
sions to drowned bodies, storm-swept decks, 
starving men languishing to swallow their own 
bones, and other light and pleasing topics of that 
kind.” 

Nothing particular happened that day. In- 
deed, it was one of the quietest days we had pass- 
ed. Lady Brookes kept her cabin, and her hus- 
band was nearly the whole time with her. I saw 
very little of Miss Tuke, very little of the doctor, 
nothing at all of Mrs, Stretton, After the thun- 
der-storm, and the strong wind, and the excitement 
of the wreck, the calm weather fell like a pause 
upon us all; and when we met at meals, I noticed 
an unusual gravity of manner in Sir Mordaunt and 
his wife and Miss Tuke,; so much so that the meals 
that day were the dullest we had sat down to: 
even Norie seemed to have lost his tongue. 

At dinner I asked what arrangements had been 





made for Mrs. Stretton’s accommodation, and was 
told that she would share Carey’s berth, and take 
her meals with her. 

“She said she would rather not join us here,” 
said the baronet, “ although I pressed her to give 
us her company. This shows a very modest, retir- 
ing character, Yet what pleases her should please 
us.” 

However, some time after, Norie told me that 
he had taken the young widow aside, and begged 
her to keep as much as possible for the present 
out of Lady Brookes’s sight—to wait until the re- 
collection of the shipwreck should have faded out 
of her ladyship’s mind. He said that Miss Tuke 
had told him of the dramatic power with which 
Mrs. Stretton had related her story, and said he: 
““You see, Walton, that though she might pro- 
mise not to talk so graphically again before Lady 
Brookes, she might forget her vows should the 
conversation drift toward her sufferings and wid- 
owed and destitute condition—for I suppose you 
know that her husband’s death leaves her penni- 
?—and it is my duty as medical adviser to pro- 
tect Lady Brookes against all risks of further ‘ cap- 
sizals,’ as you call them.” 

To all this I made no answer; but I could not 
help thinking he bade fair to make a fool of his 
patient by humoring her gimcrack nerves in this 
way. 

The.morning of the fifth day, dating from the 
rescue of the shipwrecked people, broke in a dead 
calm. I came on deck about an hour and a half 
after the sun had risen, and found the sea like a 
lake, though heaving softly with a light swell that 
ran languidly along the pathof thesun. Glancing 
aft, I saw a female figure standing at the bulwarks, 
leaning her face on her elbows, and looking into 
the water. I believed for the moment that it 
was Miss Tuke; but hearing me, she looked round, 
and then I perceived that it was Mrs. Stretton. 

In all those days I had only seen her once, and 
then I had caught but a glimpse of her down the 
skylight as she passed through the cabin. Con- 
sequently 1 was very greatly astonished by the 
change that had been wrought in her appearance. 
She was no longer the wild, white, haggard woman 
we had rescued. Pale indeed she was, but her 
cheeks had plumped out, her lips were red, the hol- 
lows under her eyes had filled up and lost their livid 
tint. ler fine black eyes flashed back the sun- 
shine, and were beautifully clear and soft as a 
gazelle’s, with a rich expression of melancholy. 
She wore one of Miss Tuke’s dresses. I could 
not describe it for the life of me; but though 
a dressmaker would have given her more room 
about the bosom, her scissors could not have cut 
the dress more finely into the waist, and furnished 
a more free and sweeping in-curving down the 
back. 

Indeed, I was so much surprised by the change, 
and by this apparition of a picturesquely hand- 
some woman rising up, so to speak, out of the 
ashes of the deplorable figure we had rescued— 
shrieking as it was swayed into the air over the 
boiling water, with its black tresses floating like a 
burst of smoke from her head upon the gale— 
that I fairly hung in the wind as she came up to 
me, with both hands extended, and could scarcely 
answer her cordial greeting, melodized by the 
Irish accent I have spoken of; nor am I certain 
that I didn’t blush. 

““Why, Mrs. Stretton,” said I, “if I had met 
you ashore in a crowd, I believe I should not have 
known you!” 

“Oh yes, I am recovering my health; I wish I 
could say my spirits,” she answered. 

“I hope you are pretty comfortable below ?” 
said I. 

“T meet with nothing but kindness,” she re- 
plied, looking as if she would ery. “I thank 
God for finding such friends. I believe my sor- 
rows would have broken my heart had I been 
thrown among rough people. For, oh, Mr. Wal- 
ton, I loved my husband! I miss him so much— 
so much!” 

I said nothing, for in the face of a sorrow of 
this kind it is best to be quiet. To give her 
time to rally, I went to the compass, though there 
was no use looking at it, for there was not 
a breath of air, and the swell had swung the 
schooner with her head to the north; and then I 
went to the taffrail, where I had not stood a mo- 
ment when my eye was attracted by a shark ly- 
ing close under our counter, motionless as a log 
of wood, near enough to the surface to allow 
about an inch of his dorsal fin to fork out through 
the oil-like blue of*the water, and to enable me 
to see his eyes, which methought he raised with 
a most languishing expression, as though he said, 
“If you would but oblige me, and tumble over- 
board, my dear sir!” 

This was a sight, I thought, that should divert 
the widow’s grief. So I called to her: “ Mrs. 
Stretton, pray come and look here. Here’s some- 
thing that should be feminine, for I reckon it 
twigs my sex, by the way it ogles me.” 

She came along quietly, and looked over; but 
she had barely glanced at it when the creature 
slowly sank, but without any perceptible motion of 
the fins or tail, drawing down and fading until it 
was indistinguishable in the clear, azure, fathom- 
less deep. 

“ Doesn’t that prove what the brute’s gender is ? 
You perceive she vanishes at the sight of a wo- 
man,” said I, wanting to see a smile upon my 
companion’s face. 

But my joke missed fire. Her thoughts were 
evidently fathoms below me—with the corpse 
of her husband, I dare say—and I saw a tear drop 
with the flash of a diamond from her eyes into 
the sea, Just at that moment one of the mas- 
tiffs came up to us, and rubbed her hand with its 
cold moist snout. She cried out, and recoiled a 
yard, with as much stately horror as ever I saw 
in a tragedy actress. Her cheeks were as white 
as the deck, and her eyes on fire; but instead 
of laughing when she saw the dog, she put her 
hands to her face, and her bosom rose and fell 
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“Get away, you brute!” said I, motioning the 
fine animal forward. “ Mrs, Stretton, you are not 
the only person he has scared by his trick of shak- 
ing hands with his nose. That black snout of 
his once brought me from the stars with a run, 
and made me whoop like an Indian.” 

As I said this, a pretty voice behind me ex- 
claimed, “ What’s the matter, Mr. Walton ?” 

It was Miss Tuke. I wished her good-morning, 
and explained that Mrs. Stretton had been fright- 
ened by the mastiff. 

“He frightened me, indeed,” said the poor wo- 
man, apologetically ; and then asking Miss Tuke 
what time it was, she said something about Carey 
waiting for her, and went below. 

“You choose an early hour for flirting, Mr. 
Walton,” said Miss Tuke, gravely. 

I asked her what she said. She repeated her 
remark, 

“But don’t you know,” said I, “that T am no 
longer a sailor; that is,a man who will flirt with 
anybody? When Iam ina flirting mood, I don’t 
choose widows.” 

“ Don’t you think her a good-looking widow ?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, I do; I think her a handsome woman.” 

“And considering that you saved her life—” 
said she, pausing. 

I was not displeased. ‘“ We were looking ata 
shark,” I answered. 

“ But she had her hands to her face, and seem- 
ed very much agitated, when I came on deck.” 

“Your kind heart is at fault for once,” said I. 
“We had seen a shark. Let me find out if the 
creature is there still.” I peered over the taff- 
rail. ‘No, he keeps out of sight, afraid that no- 
body will fall overboard if he shows himself. 
Well, Miss Tuke, when I saw the sisark I called 
to Mrs. Stretton, and she came and looked. The 
shark faded into the depths, but the widow’s im- 
agination followed it, and went beyond it, as I may 
guess from a tear that fell from her eves. Her 
thoughts were with her husband—the drowned 
body of her husband; and I have no doubt that 
her mind’s eye was upon the beloved face when 
the nose of the dog touched her hand. The sen- 
sation of that cold nose upon her hand, when her 
mind was full of her drowned love—” 

“Oh, Mr. Walton, you have said enough. I 
am ashamed of myself. But you know I was 
joking.” 

“‘ T hope you were,” I answered, rather pointedly. 

She blushed a bit, and said, “ Don’t you think 
Mrs. Stretton pretty ?” 

“ Didn’t I say yes just now to that same ques- 
tion ?” I exclaimed, laughing out at her. 

“If you had known how handsome she was, 
would you have.been more anxious to save her ?” 

I thought it best to answer with a nod, at which 
she laughed heartily, and said, 

“* Now I wonder what can have become of the 
shark ?” 

I took another squint over the stern, but there 
was nothing to be seen of the fish. 

“That’s where the shark was,” said I, point- 
ing. ‘Give him time, and like hope in the hu- 
man breast, he will rise, being of a hungry 
nature.” 

At this juncture arrived Sir Mordaunt. “ An- 
other dead calm,” said he, sniffling and sniffling, 
and addressing Tripshore, who had the watch 
till eight o’clock. Then trotting up to Miss Tuke 
and me, he wished us good-morning. “ D’ye 
know,” said he, “I doubt if we shall get a chance 
to send our shipwrecked men home. The Atlan- 
tic appears to have become a Dead Sea as re- 
gards ships. Why do we sight no steamers ?” 

“ We should be in the track of some of them,” 
I replied. “But we shall stand a better chance 
of meeting vessels soon, if your skipper’s naviga- 
tion is correct, for the Trades can’t be far off.” 

“My dear Walton,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, 
“whenever you have occasion to mention Pur- 
chase, you invariably speak as though you had 
not an atom of belief in the man’s capacity.” 

“T have never concealed from you that my 
opinion of him is not a high one,” I answered. 

“Is it because he commands a yacht ?” 

“No, no. Tripshore is a yachtsman, for the 
matter of that,” said I; “but I think very well of 
Tripshore as a seaman,” 

“Why don’t you find ont what time it is by the 
sun, as Purchase does, Mr. Walton?” said Miss 
Tuke; “and then you'll be able to tell us if the 
man understands navigation.” 

“T don’t want Walton to do anything of the 
kind,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. ‘For myself, 
I have full confidence in Purchase, and I should 
be very sorry for him to suppose he had given 
me reason to distrust him as a navigator, which 
would certainly be his impression, Walton, if he 
saw you taking observations. Then again, Ada, 
if your aunt should see Walton with a sextant 
in his hand, she would imagine that Purchase did 
not know his business; and as she is already 
prejudiced against the old man, you can guess how 
such a notion as that would worry her. And sup- 
pose Purcliase, believing us all to have no con- 
fidence in him, should throw up his post in a fit of 
disgust? There would be a dilemma!” 

“Not if Tripshore would take his place,” said I. 

“But Tripshore is not a navigator, Walton. 
He is only an able seaman. He has never pass- 
ed an examination. I doubt if he could handle a 
quadrant.” * 

“‘ Well, so far as Iam concerned,” said I, “ pray 
don’t suppose that I want to check Purchase’s 
working. The suggestion was Miss Tuke’s, not 
mine. It’s over ten years since I took an obser- 
vation, and I am not at all anxious to begin again.” 

Suddenly Miss Tuke, who was looking over the 
stern, called out, “Mr. Walton, here is your 
shark.” 

And there, sure enough, was the ugly brute, 
close under the surface of the water, this time ex- 
hibiting the barb of his tail as well as nearly the 
whole of his top fin. 

“A shark is one of the conventional interests 
of the deep,” said I, as we all three stood look- 
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ing, whilst the fellow at the wheel stepped aft 
by an arm’s-length from the spokes to look too. 
“No voyage is complete without a shark.” 

“We ought to kill him,” said Sir Mordaunt ; 
“but we don’t want him on deck. Our ship’s 
not big enough for that fellow to dance upon.” 

“And they makes a great mess, sir,” said the 
man at the wheel, “Ye’ve got to chop ’em 
into little bits, to kill ’em; and they’re full o’ 
blood.” 

“Oh, we’re bound to kill him!” I exclaimed. 
“Tt’s a duty we owe to our fellow-creatures. Is 
there such a thing as a shark hook on board ?” 

“There are two or three in the forecastle, sir,” 
answered the man, 

“Suppose we hook him, Sir Mordaunt, and be- 
lay the line with his head out of water, and a bow- 
line round him as a preventer guy? He’ll then 
make a good target, and there are guns enough 
below.” 

“ Let us wait until after breakfast,” he answer- 
ed. “The shark is evidently in no hurry to be 
off, and by that time my wife will be able to tell 
us whether the discharge of fire-arms will annoy 
her or not.” 

Soon after this we went to breakfast; but 
whilst we were waiting for Lady Brookes, Carey 
came to say that her mistress did not feel weil 
enough to join us, 

“Did I apologize to you, Mr. Walton, for hav- 
ing doubted that there was a shark under the 
stern?” said Miss Tuke presently, and when 
breakfast was fairly under way. 

“Neither for that nor for darker suspicions,” 
I answered. 

Seeing her uncle looking, she told him how she 
had gone on deck and found me and Mrs, Stret- 
ton alone; and how the poor widow had her 
hands to her face, and appeared greatly agitated ; 
and how I had said that my companion had been 
frightened by a shark (“ No, no; by one of the 
mastiffs,” I interrupted); “but that,” she went 
on, without changing her face, “ when we looked, 
there was no shark to be seen.” 

Norie was laughing heartily in his sleeve. 
Apparently he took it that it was my turn now. 
It was certainly not hard to see that he relished 
this new idea of Miss Tuke. 

“ But the shark has re-appeared, Sir Mordaunt,” 
said I, “to prove my story true.” 

“Do you mean to say, Walton,” exclaimed 
Norie, with a sly roll of his eyes toward Miss 
Tuke, “that Mrs. Stretton—a sailor’s wife, bear 
that in mind—was agitated even into burying 
her face in her hands by the sight of a shark ?” 

I answered by once more explaining that the 
poor woman had hung over the side in a brown- 
study, thinking of her husband, no doubt, whose 
body floated in the deep, as they all knew, and 
not very many miles away, and that the cold nose 
of the dog iouching her hand had given her a 
great fright. “And that’s just the story,” said 
I, with an emphatie nod at the doctor. The 
foolish creature smiled, and shook his head. He 
would not let me off, at least before Miss Tuke. 

“It’s hardly a subject for a joke,” said Sir 
Mordaunt. “To me it is a wonderful thing that 
the poor oman bears up as she does, To be 
starved, and knocked about and drenched day 
and night by roaring seas for some days, is bad 
enough; but when you add the death of a hus- 
band to such an experience, it must be crushing.” 

“We have done our best to comfort and cheer 
her, uncle,” said Miss Tuke. 

“Yes, my dear, I know that. You have been 
very kind and good to her,” he replied. 

“It is a pity that she will not join our party 
here,” said I, rather spitefully, and looking at 
Norie. “She is a very well-spoken woman, and 
it’s a treat to hear her voice. But even hand- 
some women must not be denied the privilege of 
privacy when they have a mind to enjoy it.” 

“She is too graphic,” said Norie; “and we 
have a very cherished patient to remember.” 

“ Yes, we must think of that, Walton,” exclaim- 
ed Sir Mordaunt. ‘“ Norie showed great discre- 
tion in advising Mrs. Stretton to keep herself re- 
tired for awhile. Should grief master her in the 
course of a conversation, she might make my wife 
faint again, and the object of our cruise ought 
not to be defeated if we can help it.” 

Here I thought of the shatk, and seeing the 
shadow of old Purenase upon the skylight, I asked 
the baronet to hail him, and ascertain if the fish 
was still astern. This was done, and the answer 
(delivered in a voice that seemed to come out of 
the middle of a feather-bed) came that the shark 
remained in sight. 

Before we left the table Sir Mordaunt went to 
his wife, to tell her, I suppose, that we meant to 
shoot a shark, and that she was not to be fright- 
ened by the report of the fire-arms. Apparently 
she did not object, for the steward was told to 
follow us on deck with some of the guns out of 
the rack. We bundled up the companion steps, 
and I immediately ran aft, and looking over, saw 
the shark sure enough, A light draught of air 
had come up whilst we sat at breakfast, and the 
schooner was breathlessly creeping along over the 
transparent sheet of azure that looked like liquid 
blue glass. The shark, however, maintained a 
distance from us that he never shifted by the 
breadth of a hair, though I could not detect any 
movement in his body. He was fully twelve feet 
long, and with his huge shovel-nose, and hump- 
like fin, and tremorless iron-skinned and most 
powerfully built body, looked as treacherous, ma- 
lignant, and deadly a brute as any man would de- 
light to slaughter. 

“See how he follows us, Walton!” shouted 
Sir Mordaunt. “How the dickens does he keep 
himself moving? Mind, Ada! For God’s sake, 
don’t lean over the taffrail like that! Where's 
the fishing-gear? Let’s kill him or put him to 
flight—get rid of him somehow. It’s abominable 
to have him hanging dead in our wake, as though 
he smelled death in the air.” 

Ina few minutes a big shark hook was brought, 
the chain hitched to about a dozen fathoms of 
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stout line, and the hook baited with a lump of 
salt beef. 

“Stand by, some of you, with a running bow- 
line when he’s gorged the hook,” said I, addressing 
two or three of the crew who had come aft to 
give us a hand; and so saying, I threw the great 
baited hook overboard. 

Our taffrail was not very high above the water, 
and whenever the swell lifted the yacht’s bows 
we were dipped into very unpleasantly close quar- 
ters with the shark, who ogled us all in turn, as 
though his palate could detect no difference be- 
tween such a delicacy as a hairy seaman with a 
face like leather and the soft and delicate Miss 
Tnke. It gave onea strange sensation in the mid- 
riff to meet that evil cannibal eye, and to reflect 
with what horrible celerity and fiendish absence 
of all compunctious visitings the owner of it 
would accommodate the biggest man among, us 
with a free passage in his enormous hold. 

The moment, however, the bait splashed in the 
water, the brute dropped astern two or three 
fathoms, as if affronted by so poor a mouthful 
when we had it in our power to oblige him with 
dainties so very much more nourishing and filling. 
Yet to a hungry shark even a lump of salt meat 
is better than nothing; though I could not help 
fancying that the beast divined our little game, 
or already had earned some experience of baited 
hooks, to judge from the manner in which he ap- 
proached and smelled at the beef, and then re- 
coiled from it, before making up his mind to bolt it. 

{v0 BE CONTINUED.) 





MISS BREWSTER’S GREEN 
SILK. 
By SOPHIE M. SWETT. 
M*®. DEACON LEWIS and Mrs, Davis, the 
postmistress, were conferring together in 
mysterious whispers as they leaned over their 
mutual back-yard fence, Said Mrs. Deacon Lewis: 

“Seein’ is believin’, or else I should say, jest 
as you do, that it couldn’t be true; but I jest 
stepped into Miss Badger’s to see what she’d 
charge to fix over my black alpaca—I wa’n’t in 
any hurry for the alpaca, but I kind of got an 
idea that there was somethin’ in the wind, and I 
thought mebbe I could find out what it was there— 
and there I saw it with my own two eyes, all over 
pleatin’s and rufflin’s that it seemed a burnin’ 
shame to cut up good thick silk into, and fixed 
up in the back so’t J couldn’t have the heart to 
set down on it. And Miss Badger, for all she’s 
so close-mouthed, she up and told me who it be- 
longed to, and says I,‘ You don’t say so!’ and 
says she, ‘ Yes, I do,’ and then she pursed her 
lips up kind of provokin’, as if she could tell a 
great deal more if she was a mind to. But I’ve 
got wit enough to put two and two together, if 
folks is close-mouthed, and says I, right out—for 
there ain’t nothin’ sly about me—says I, ‘ Then 
Cordilly Brewster is a-goin’ to get married.’ And 
Miss Badger she never denied it.” 

“ Well, it does beat all,” said Mrs. Davis. “This 
has been a sing’lar year, what with the comet and 
the terrible happenin’s all round, and now Cor- 
dilly Brewster settin’ up to have a green silk dress, 
when she hasn’t worn anything but bombazine 
and alpaca and her one old black silk for nigh 
upon twenty years. It’s enough to upset any- 
body’s ideas altogether, and make ’em think the 
world’s comin’ to an end. Though I can’t say 
that such extravagance looks much like the mil- 
lennium.” 

Mrs. Deacon Lewis shook her head, in solemn 
censure, 

“A good black silk would have been much 
more suitable and becomin’ to a woman most 
forty years old, to say nothin’ of the wear and 
the makin’ over, and for a minister’s wife—” 

“You don’t say that she’s goin’ to marry the 
minister !” exclaimed Mrs. Davis. 

“Why, I suppose so, of course. 
be, if it isn’t the minister ?” 

“T never saw any sign of their keepin’ com- 
pany. Parson Greeley is too speritual to marry 
a woman that crimps her front hair with hot 
slate-pencils; and she never put more than three 
eggs into those custards that she carried to the 
donation party. I should think more likely 
*twas somebody that she picked up when she was 
down to Haverhill visitin’, or John Parmenter 
that used to keep company with her when they 
was young, and has kind o’ been doin’ it, off and 
on, ever sence.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t have John Parmenter, even 
if he had spunk enough to ask her, which he 
hain’t. He is a good fellow, John is, but he’ll 
never set the world afire, and he’s been runnin’ 
down hill terribly lately; has had to mortgage 
his farm, they do say.” 

“Cordilly’s money would come in just right, 
then; but, as you say, I don’t suppose she would 
have him, It’s likely that’s what’s made John 
turn out so poorly, her not havin’ him. But I 
can’t really believe it’s the minister. There’s 
Sammy ; let’s ask him.” 

Sammy Greeley, the minister’s youngest hope- 
ful, who was engaged in “shinning up” a neigh. 
boring telegraph pole with the ambitious design 
of attaching his kite to the wire, descended some- 
what reluctantly to the earth, and obeyed Mrs, 
Davis’s beckoning finger. Sammy was a freck- 
le-faced urchin, with a turned-up nose, the ex- 
pression of which was: contradicted by a pair 
of preternaturally solemn and innocent-looking 
blue eyes. In spite of his eyes, Sammy was gen- 
erally regarded as a“ limb,” and he and his three 
brothers, Moses, Hosea, and Joseph, caused the 
old proverb concerning ministers’ sons to be oft- 
en repeated with solemn head-shakings by the 
towns-people. 

‘Sammy, is your father goin’ to be married 2” 
asked Mrs. Davis, with her hand affectionately 
placed on Sammy’s shoulder, 

“The old gent? He couldn’t remember to. 
Nobody would have him, either. He’s as bald as 
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a door-knob, and he asks a blessin’ anywhere 
along between the meat and the puddin’, And 
Joe and me would fix her, anyhow.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to have him marry a nice, 
kind lady like Miss Cordilly Brewster? She 
would teach you how to behave—” 

“Know how good enough now, and I'd wring 
her old parrot’s neck! I don’t believe it, any- 
how, but I’m goin’ to find out.” 

And off went Sammy, regardless of his kite, 
and burst, breathless, into his father’s study. 

“You ain’t goin’ to marry Miss Brewster and 
her old green parrot that swears, and have her 
always clearin’ up and dustin’ and losin’ your pa- 
pers, are yer 2” demanded Sammy. 

The minister turned from his sermon-writing, 
and regarded Sammy with mild amazement. 
Gradually his expression changed to one of per- 
plexity. He removed his spectacles from his 
eyes to the top of his head, and then he tapped 
his forehead with the tips of his fingers, as if to 
summon forth some straying recollection. 

“That must be the very thing that I was try- 
ing toremember! Waitamoment. I must have 
set it down somewhere.” 

And Parson Greeley drew from one of the 
pigeon-holes of his desk some loose sheets of 
foolseap paper which had evidently been used as 
a diary. Several pages were devoted to memo- 
randa; these the minister read aloud: 

“* Mem.—To confute the infidel peddler’s ar- 
gument by St. Paul, and— 

“¢ Mem.—To tell Deborah, mildly but firmly, 
that so much saleratus is not conducive to health. 

“* Mem.—To punish Joseph and Samuel for 
tnseemly conduct at prayer-time. 

““* Mem.—To admonish Brother Bates (gently) 
that he is becoming unsound in doctrine. 

“* Mem.—To endeavor so far as lies in me to 
restore peace to the singing seats. 

“* Mem.—To endeavor to exercise such a mea- 
sure of wholesome restraint over Moses and Sam- 
uel that they may not become a cause of scandal 
to the neighborhood. 

“* Mem.—To devote a greater measure of at- 
tention to worldly matters, such as applying black- 
ing to my boots, and brushing my raiment. 

“* Mem.—To consider prayerfully whether the 
use of hair-dye is incompatible with the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion or the duties of the 
Christian ministry, 

“* Mem.—That the singing seats are in the 
hands of God, and that He causes even the wrath 
of man to praise Him. 

“* Mem.—To consider prayerfully the subject 
of contracting a matrimonial alliance with Miss 
Cordelia Brewster.’ 

“That's it! Iknew I was not mistaken; and 
I felt that I had leadings from the Lord in that 
direction ; and yet, in the midst of manifold cares 
and distractions, it wholly slipped my mind, weak 
and erring mortal thatIam. But it may not yet 
be too late.” And the minister seized his hat, 
giving it a hasty brush with his sleeve, and hur- 
ried to the door, turning, however, to lay his hand 
with unwonted tenderness upon his son’s head, 
saying, solemnly, “Samuel, I thank you for this 
suggestion, and I would that I could perceive in 
you as lively signs of the workings of grace as 
I do of wisdom and discernment beyond your 
years.” 

Samuel, left alone, looked after his father with 
a most lugubrious face. 

“For a feller to go and do it himself, that’s 
the worst of it! I hadn’t better let on to Mose 
and the rest that I did it. No more fun if she 
comes here; she'll want a feller not to tear his 
clothes, and have his hair brushed every minute, 
and no pie or cake between meals. We'll make 
it lively for her, taough—Mose and Hose and Jo 
and I.” 

All unconscious of what was in store for her, 
Miss Cordelia Brewster was engaged in inspecting 
and admiring her green silk dress, which had just 
been sent home from the dressmaker’s, Miss 
Cordelia was a plump little woman, with a pinkish 
bloom still lingering upon her cheeks, and no 
trace of Time’s frosting upon her chestnut locks. 
Why she had never married was a mystery. For 
ten years after her father, the village doctor, had 
died, leaving her a modest competence, the gos- 
sips had been on the lookout for signs of matri- 
monial intentions on her part. When she had 
passed thirty, and was still Miss Cordelia, people 
gradually ceased to speculate about her. For 
some inscrutable reason, they decided that Miss 
Cordelia meant to be an old maid to the end of the 
chapter. It was observed that even John Par- 
menter, who had somewhat indefinitely “ hung 
round” her for years, “ kind 0’ dropped off”; he 
no longer sat in the singing seats, where Miss Cor- 
delia still serenely kept her place, despite the ri- 
valry of younger choristers ; so they were not so 
frequently thrown together, and he was seldom 
seen to walk home with her from the weekly 
prayer-meeting ; his old sorrel mare was very 
rarely seen fastened to the hitching-post before 
Miss Cordelia’s door of a Sunday night; and only 
once or twice had he been seen shyly to offer her 
a nosegay of southernwood and cinnamon pinks, 
which grew to great perfection in his garden, and 
of which, in her girlhood, Miss Cordelia had been 
very fond. 

Many other admirers had Miss Cordelia, but she 
had turned a cold shoulder upon all, and seemed 
perfectly contented to live on in her comfortable 
old house, with trim box-bordered flower beds in 
the front yard, and lilac bushes crowding in at 
the windows, with her handmaiden Tryphosa, 
who was not, as her name suggested, a blooming 
and romantic young maiden, but an ancient and 
angular spinster, who believed in signs and omens, 
and always “felt” coming events “in her bones.” 
Tryphosa was now gazing at the green silk with 
a melancholy expression of countenance. 

“Green means forsaken; there ain’t no deny- 
in’ it. And Seliny Wilson, that was merried in 
green, was laid out a corpse in it before the end 
of the year; and Mertildy Lyman, that was mer- 











ried in a white muslin sprigged with green, and 
green bunnit strings, she had a drunken husband 
that fell off the haymow, and dislocated his spi- 
nal column, and everybody knew her twins wa’n’t 
bright ; and—” 

“But I am not going to be married in it, you 
know, Tryphosa,” said Miss Cordelia, turning a 
merry face up to Miss Tryphosa’s doleful one, 
“Perhaps it is only unlucky as a wedding dress. 
As for being forsaken, there doesn’t seem to be 
anybody left to forsake me but you, and I am 
not afraid that all the green dresses in the world 
could make you do that.” 

“There ain’t no luck about green nohow,” said 
Tryphosa, “If ’twas laylock, now, or a hand- 
some brown—” 

“T suppose I really ought to have had black,” 
said Miss Cordelia, meditatively ; “ but some way 
the spring coming on, with everything so fresh 
and bright, made me feel as I used to long ago, 
and I’ve made believe to myself—I wouldn’t own 
it to anybody but you, Tryphosa—but I’ve made 
believe I was a girl again, And that’s why I had 
this green silk,” 

“ And that’s why you’ve been putting posies in 
your hair, Well, it beats all what a difference 
there is in folks. Now spring puts me in mind 
of house-cleanin’ and soap-bilin’ and bitters— 
Land sakes ! if there ain’t Parson Greeley a-com- 
in’ up the walk, and nothin’ but the old cropple- 
crown for dinner, and all skin and bones at 
that, and he a-comin’ in the yard this blessed 
minute !” 

Miss Cordelia whisked the green silk out of 
sight, and smoothed her crimps demurely down, 
as she hastened to greet her visitor. 

It happened that Miss Polly Watkins, who went 
about the village peddling a concoction known as 
Watkins’s Unapproachable Liniment, was so for- 
tunate as to be passing just as the minister open- 
ed Miss Cordelia’s front-yard gate. 

“There! I knew well enough that there wa’n't 
never so much smoke without some fire. Miss 
Badger needn’t think she could make me believe 
that green silk gown with a train didn’t mean 
something. So it’s the minister. Well, men-folks 
is terrible short-sighted creturs. There is them 
in Westfield that would make him a good sensi- 
ble wife.” 

Miss Polly was so unhappy as to go on for 
nearly a quarter of a mile before she met any- 
body to whom she could tell her news, and then 
it was only Dr. Ramsay, jogging along behind his 
old white horse, and between him and Miss Polly 
“there wa’n’t,” as she expressed it, “no great 
likin’, no more’n there was apt to be between two 
of a trade.” But still news was news, and Miss 
Polly could not resist the temptation of an op- 
portunity to share it. 

“Well, things do turn out queer!” said the 
doctor to himself, meditatively flicking a fly off 
his old white horse as he jogged along again. 
“T wouldn’t have thought she would have had 
anybody, let alone the old parson. If I had 
thought— Why, I’m ten years younger’n he is, 
and a sight better calculated to please the fair 
sex. And that’s a snug bit of property of Miss 
Cordilly’s, and she’s a wholesome-looking, good- 
tempered woman, to say nothing of being hand- 
some, which don’t signify. I believe I can cut 
out the parson if I try. I always said I would 
die a bachelor, but it’s a wise man that changes 
his mind.” 

And the doctor actually whipped his horse out 
of his accustomed jog into a lively trot, and ev- 
erybody ran to the window, for the doctor in a 
hurry was a sight that the oldest inhabitant had 
never seen, 

In the mean time Miss Polly had met Abner 
Phillips, one of the “ back folks,” who lived three 
miles from the village. But Abner could not 
have been more interested in Miss Polly’s news 
if he had lived next door to the possessor of the 
green silk, 

His homeward way led him past John Par- 
menter’s house, and John was hoeing in his gar- 
den. 

“ Wa’al, now, Parson Greeley is goin’ to do a 
pretty good thing for himself, ain’t he ?”” drawled 
Abner, after the usual comments and inquiries 
concerning crops had- been exchanged. “ He 
knows which side his bread is buttered on. Par- 
sons ginerally doos.” 

“What is he going to do?” inquired John Par- 
menter, 

“You don’t mean to say you hain’t heard ? 
Wa’al, I declare, you don’t know what’s goin’ on 
so well as back folks doos! He’s a-goin’ to mar- 
ry Miss Cordilly Brewster. He’s turrible tejus, 
the old parson is, and she'll have to step around 
lively to fetch up them boys. But women-folks 
always doos set by a minister.” 

After Abner had gone, John Parmenter dropped 
his hoe, and stood wiping his forehead with his 
handkerchief with a bewildered look, 

“T don’t know why I shouldn’t have expected 
she’d marry, but somehow I didn’t. I never 
thought of such a thing. I don’t know why I 
should feel so about it. If I hadn’t the courage 
to ask her when I was young and prosperous, 
surely I couldn’t now. 1 always began to be a 
coward the minute I came in sight of her. I 
never felt so before any other woman; but then 
I never cared anything about any other. Any- 
way, I can’t rest until I find out whether it’s true 
or not. Cordelia can’t object to telling an old 
friend. Madam Rumor rules this village, and 
she’s very apt to be mistaken.” 

So John set out to call on Miss Cordelia. As 
he passed the bed of cinnamon pinks, he found 
that, although it was early in the season, three 
had blossomed that very morning, and he made 
them into a little nosegay with some sprays of 
fragrant southernwood. And he was in such 
haste that he forgot to conceal them from the 
public gaze by a bit of paper, as—feeling that it 
was somewhat ridiculous for a stout old bachelor 
of forty-five to be carrying about little bouquets 
—he had done on other occasions. 








The doctor was driving away from Miss Cor- 
delia’s door as John approached it, the horse go- 
ing at his old-fashioned jog, as if there were no- 
thing in the world that was worth hurrying for. 

“T hope she isn’t ill!” thought John, and then 
a sudden suspicion seized him. Here might be 
another rival, and a more formidable one than 
Parson Greeley, Were rivals springing up around 
him like mushrooms, when he had never thought 
of the possibility of the existence of one? 

Miss Cordelia’s cheeks were very much flushed, 
and they grew redder still at sight of John’s 
nosegay, 

John, strange to say, did not blush or stammer 
as he presented it. Rivals seemed to be a won- 
derful stimulus to his courage. 

“ Cordelia, I heard that you were going to mar- 
ry Parson Greeley. It isn’t true, is it ?” 

There was something in the tone of his voice 
that made Miss Cordelia start. Was John going 
to speak, after being dumb so long ? 

“No, it isn’t true,” said Miss Cordelia, and cast 
down her eyes. 

“Nor—nor anybody else ?” 
mering now, 

. No, nor anybody else,” 
“That is—” 

Tryphosa, coming into the kitchen from the 
back yard at that moment, saw a sight which 
caused her to drop the cropple-crowned rooster, 
but just deceased, into her pan of dough. 

“ Elviry Kimball needn’t have knocked me up 
at five o’clock this mornin’ to inquire if that 
green silk dress had a train, J should think it 
did have a train!” said Tryphosa, grimly, 


John was stam- 
Was his courage going to fail ? 
said Miss Cordelia, 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dett.—If you are the eldest unmarried daughter, 
you should have “ Miss Vaughan” engraved in script 
on your cards; if you have an elder sister not married, 
you should be “ Miss Delphine Vaughan.” 

Inquirer.—Our grandmothers had a superstition, 
almost universally shared by the human race, against 
marrying in May, “the month of Mary.” It is said to 
be unlucky, and to foretell poverty. But there are no 
accredited superstitions against marriage in other 
months of the year. Friday and Saturday are consid- 
ered unlucky days for weddings. 

Ianoranor.—You would not be expected to return 
your calls within six months after the death of your 
relative, nor would your mother be expected to do so 
until a year has expired. 

E. 8S. C.—We can not answer your question, as we 
know nothing of the etiquette of “ class breakfasts.” 
As they are original entertainments, their conduct 
must be original. 

Verpant.—The embroidered doyleys under fingers 
bowls are simply ornamental. Address “ Dr. and Mrs. 
Brown.” Give every gentleman his title; it would be 
rude to say “* Mr.” 

Op Sussortwer.—No, never. 
saved any such fatigue. Thejwedding cards are de- 
livered by a servant or messenger, or by post. The 
latter is the growing fashion, and by far the safest. 

L. B.—We can not advise you. 
sician. 

K.—The Chautanqna Literary Unicn is an outgrowth 
of the great Sunday-school Convention which for sev- 
eral summers has assembled at Chautauqua for the com- 
bined purposes of study and recreation, It indicates 
courses of reading for its members, who are scattered 
ali over the Union. Its organization is somewhat in- 
formal. Full particulars with regard to its methods 
and management have been given in Harper’s Young 
People, which is recommended to the club by its ex- 
ecutive officers as containing a special and very care- 
fully prepared course of scientific and historical papers 
for the home reading of the C. Y.’s. It is contrary to 
our rules to give addresses of dealers in this column. 

Country.—Four pretty and inexpensive dresses for 
summer use in the country would be a pin-head check- 
ed beige for travelling; this material need only cost 20 
or 30 cents a yard. For morning, have a Scotch ging- 
ham, either blue or pink, trimmed with white Ham- 
burg open-work ; for this you wili need twelve or four- 
teen yards, at 30 or 40 cents ayard. Fora nicer dress, 
get pale blue, green, or white French bunting, almost 
as thin as nuns’ veiling, and sold in double widths for 
75 cents a yard. And for your best dress, have a black 
or colored grenadine, trimmed with Spanish lace. Get 
white or dark brown cashmere for your child's first 
short cloak. The loose-wristed gloves of chamois 
skin or of the thick Biarritz dressed kid and lace mitts 
are the most economical choice in light brown shades. 
Patterns have been sent you. 

Lynousure.—Have a box-pleated hunting jacket if 
you are thin, or cut it in Jersey shape if you are stout. 
Have embroidery done on cashmere, not on muslin, to 
trim a cashmere jacket. Waista gathered to a belt, 
called the Langtry waist, will be worn in the summer 
with thin dresses. 

Constant Reaper.—It is the caprice cf the moment 
to wear tan or pale brown undressed kid gloves with 
pink evening dresses, and black silk stockings with 
black satin slippers. But if you object to these eccen- 
tric and striking contrasts, you will do well to wear 
cream-tinted—not chalk white—undressed kid gloves, 
with pink stockings and pink slippers. 

Many Sr. L.—The Ugly Girl Papers, containing recipes 
for removing freckles, etc., will be sent you by Harper 
& Brothers, by mail, on receipt of $1. 

8. A. W.—A low coiffure made of a switch twisted, 
or a Greek knot, with natural waves on the forehead, 
is worn by ladies of thirty. Braids crossed at the 
nape of the neck are still worn, but are not so stylish 
as twists or rolls shaped like the figure 8, or else ob- 
long coils. 

Miss E. J. H.—Have a waist and full paniers of black 
silk to wear with a striped white and black silk skirt. 

A Strout Lapvy.—Plain basques, side panels, borders, 
and bands instead of flounces, flowing trains with flat 
petticoat fronts, and for short skirts flat draperies 
without paniers, will be best for you. 





The “ bride-elect” is 


Best consult a phy- 


The new polo- 
paises that outline the waist and hips, and have ali 
drapery sewed on in a small space behind, will be ap- 
propriate for nice wool dresses, while for silk suits 
there are half-long coats with square fronts that dis- 
pense with all drapery, as they complete a suit that 
has a very slightly trimmed short skirt. For Cheviot 
or cloth dresses the tailor-made suits, entirely without 
additional trimmings, would be becoming to you; 
summer Cheviots and flannels can be similarly made, 
with frogs and flat braid for the trimmings, Low 
coiffures are most stylish, but a high coiffure will 
probably suit you best, and this should be considered 
rather than the prevailing style. 
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THE MORNING AFTER THE WRECK 


“And I surely think that 


the Bonnie Lesly a wreck drove the long dark night, every drop and crumb.” “the men at the straining oar, so why should we de: 
**Mates,” cried the captain, ‘‘ clear the boat, | And eagerly we watched the dawn, with |The men looked over the watery waste,| The hand that guides us o’er this waste, God sees our boat on the 
and bring the women on deck.” its shifting wan white light. and were a moment dumb. need most.the precious store. His angels are everyw 
They came at his call without a word, | Twas in that light our captain stood, as he | ‘‘ You all have mothers and wives at hom>— | Women can always wait and pray.” ‘‘God So they strove to cheer es 
patient, and still, and brave sadly, firmly said: be kind to the women here.” bless you!” the captain said; as the slow hours sto 
In the shuddering cold, in the raging wind, | ‘‘ We have only one jar of water, only one | ‘Ay, ay, sir!” came from each ready lip;|‘‘Then we'll share to the last our water, | And the day went down 
on the roaring wave. loaf of bread; *‘we will; you need not fear.” and our one loaf of bread. keeping her perilous 


Twetve days out from port were we, and | Tossed by the tempest before the blast, we | ‘And these are for the women, I say; yea, | ‘‘Captain’—it was a young bride spoke— 


& 
Seeemnenstintd detente een 





TE WRECK.—[Wirn Porm sy Mary A. Barr.] 


rely think that help will come, 
’ should we despair? 

ur boat on the great wide sea— 
gels are everywhere.” 

‘ove to cheer each other’s hearts 
slow hours stole away; 

ry went down on the little boat 
z her perilous way. 


The day 
again, again, again: 

The men grew faint, and sick, and wild, 

and all hope seemed in vain; 

women crouched in dumb 

patient, and praying still; 

Only the captain kept his place, by the 
force of a mighty will. 


came up, the day went down— 


The 


distress, 


At the midnight hour a woman spoke: 
‘“* Captain, the ship's in sight. 
Steer to the northward steadily : yow Ul be saved 


But the captain caught her prophet tone, 
and faintly he called out: 
shall saved at 
light; of that I have no doubt.” 

They tried to answer, but the words died 


‘*Friends, we be morning 
at morning light !” 

Then with a little shivering sigh the youth 
ful spirit fled, 

And the cloudy moon and the cold white 


stars looked down upon the dead. 


on each fainting lip; 
But lo! when sunshine touched the east, 
there lay the saving ship! 


The more, but 
ever, i ; 

When the captai at 

will think with prayer and tears 

the the boat, 

who saw through the gloomy night 

The coming ship, and promised him, ‘* You'll 


ho 


midnight, he 


Of bride who died in open 


be saved at morning light 
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Cheviot Pleated Mantle.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 213. 

Tne mantle is of dark olive green checked Cheviot, 
trimmed with cardinal satin pipings. The fronts are 
fide-pleated on each side of the middle, and the back 
likewise, which is joined to a narrow yoke underneath 
the pleated collar. A long bow of wide olive green 
satin ribbon is on the front. 


Black Satin Mantle. 
See illustration on page 213. 

Tur mantle is made of black satin lined with thin 
Diack silk, and is trimmed with pleated Spanish lace 
and jetted passementerie borders and tassels, Around 
the neck are full lace frills and a round satin collar 
edged with deep jet fringe with a netted heading. 
The back is confined at the waist by an inside belt. 


Plain and Plaid Flannel Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 213. 

Tur dress is made of flannel in plain dark blue com- 
bined with cream and blue in a checkered pattern. 
The skirt, which is forty-three inches long and two 
yards and a quarter wide, is bordered with two pleat- 
ings, the lower of the plaid, and the upper, which is 
narrow on the front and sides and wide in the back, 
of the plain blue, On the front and sides of the skirt 
a straight valance of the plaid flannel falls above the 
pleatings. The polonaise is of plain flannel, with 
plaid cuffs, collar, revers, and sash bow. 


Serge Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 213. 

Tur dress is of myrtle green serge. The bottom of 
the skirt is bordered with a pleated flounce twenty- 
two inches deep across the back, and narrower on the 
front, on which bands of gold-colored silk galloon are 
set at intervals. The flonuce is interrupted on the left 
side by a shirred panel. The full drapery is ornament- 
ed with a large pearl buckle on the left side. The 
long plain basque is fastened with pearl buttons, and 
trimmed with galloon on the cuffs and collar. 


Jersey Jacket. 
See illustration on page 213. 

Tuts close-fitting jacket is made of dark olive brown 
ribbed Jersey cloth. It is edged with old gold satin 
piping, and fastened and trimmed with small brass 
buttons, 

Fancy Basket. 
See illustration on page 213. 

Tus small round basket is trimmed with figured 
bands, which may be dark brocaded ribbon, or bands 
of figured wool or cretonne. For ornamentation the 
pattern on the ground is outlined in tinselled silk, and 
veined or marked with fancy stitches in bright-colored 
silk. The bands are stretched diagonally across the 
flat part of the basket, the edges being covered by nar- 
row loop fringe, of which the heading ie marked with 
stitches in colored silk. Two rows of the fringe en- 
circle the baxket and cover the ends of the bands. The 
handle is wound with wool crochet cords terminating 
in tassels, and cord and tassels are festooned on the 
ends of the basket as shown in the illustration. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


LADY FRANCES SEES HER LOVER, 








On the Monday in that week— Monday, the 
Sth of January, on which day Hampstead had 
been hunting and meditating the attack which 
he subsequently made on Zachary Fay, in King’s 
Court — Mrs. Vincent had paid a somewhat un- 
usually long visit in Paradise Row. As the visit 
was always made on Monday, neither had Clara 
Demijohn nor Mrs. Duffer been very much sur- 
prised; but still it had been observed that the 
brougham had been left at the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh for an hour beyond the usual time, and a 
few remarks were made, “She is so punctual 
about her time generally,” Clara had said. But 
Mrs. Duffer remarked that, as she had exceeded 
the hour generally devoted to her friend’s com- 
pany, she had probably found it quite as well to 
stay another. “They don’t make half-hours in 
any of those yards, you know,” said Mrs. Duffer. 
And so the matter had been allowed to pass as 
having been sufficiently explained, 

But there had in truth been more than that 
in Mrs. Vincent’s prolonged visit to her cousin. 
There had been much to be discussed, and the 
discussion led to a proposition made that evening 
by Mrs. Roden to her son by which the latter was 
much surprised, She was desirous of starting 
almost immediately for Italy, and was anxious 
that he should accompany her. If it were to be 
so, he was quite alive to the expediency of going 
with her. “ But what is it, mother ?” he asked, 
when she had requested his attendance without 
giving the cause which rendered the journey ne- 
cessary. Then she paused, as though considering 
whether she would comply with his request, and 
tell him that whole secret of his life which she 
had hitherto concealed from him. “Of course 
I will not press you,” he said, “if you think that 
you can not trust me.” 

“Oh, George, that is unkind.” 

“What else am I to say? Is it possible that 
I should start suddenly upon such a journey, or 
that I should see you doing so, without asking 
the reason why? Or can I suppose,if you do 
not tell me, but that there is some reason why 
you should not trust me?” 

“You know I trust you. No mother ever 
trusted a son more implicitly. You ought to 
know that. It is not a matter of trusting. There 
may be secrets to which a person shall be so 
pledged that she can not tell them to her dearest 
friend. If I had made a promise, would you not 
have me keep it ?” 

“ Promises such as that should not be exacted, 
and should not be made.” 

“ But if they have been exacted and have been 
made? Do as I ask you now, and it is probable 
that everything will be clear to you before we 
return, or at any rate as clear to you as it is to 
me.” After this, with a certain spirit of reti- 
cence which was peculiar with him, he made up 
his mind to do as his mother would have him 
without asking further questions. He set him- 
self to work immediately to make the necessary 
arrangements for his journey with as much ap- 








parent satisfaction as though it were to be done 
on his own behalf. It was decided that they 
would start on the next Friday, travel through 
France and by the tunnel of the Mont Cenis to 
Turin, and thence on to Milan. Of what further 
there was to befall them he knew nothing at this 
period, 

It was necessary, in the first place, that he 

should get leave of absence from Sir Boreas, as 
to which he professed himself to be in much 
doubt, because he.had already enjoyed the usual 
leave of absence allowed by the rules of the of- 
fice. But on this matter he found olus to be 
very complaisant. ‘ What, Italy!” said Sir Bo- 
was. ‘Very nice when you get there, I should 
say, but a bad time of year for travelling. Sud- 
den business,eh? To go with your mother? It 
is bad for a lady to go alone. How long? You 
don’t know? Well, come back as soon as you 
ean ; that’s all. You couldn’t take Crocker with 
you, could you?” For at this time Crocker had 
already got into further trouble in regard to im- 
perfections of handwriting. He had been prom- 
ised absolution as to some complaint made against 
him on condition that he could read a page of his 
own manuscript. But he had altogether failed 
in the attempt. -Roden didn’t think that he could 
carry Crocker to Italy, but arranged his own af- 
fair without that impediment. 

But there was another matter which must be 
arranged also. It was now six weeks since he 
had walked with Lord Hampstead half-way back 
from Holloway to Hendon, and had been desired 
by his friend not to visit Lady Frances while she 
was staying at Hendon Hall. The reader may 
remember that he had absolutely refused to make 
any promise, and that there had consequently 
been some sharp words spoken between the two 
friends. There might, he had then said, arise an 
occasion on which he should find it impossible 
not to endeavor to see the girl he loved. But 
hitherto, though he had refused to submit him- 
self to the demand made upon him, he had com- 
plied with its spirit. At this moment, as it seem- 
ed to him, a period had come in which it was es- 
sential to him that he should visit her. There 
had been no correspondence between them since 
those Kénigsgraaf days in consequence of the 
resolutions which she herself had made. Now, 
as he often told himself, they were as completely 
separated as though each had determined never 
again to communicate with the other. Months 
had gone by since a word had passed between 
them. He was a man patient, retentive, and by 
nature capable of enduring such a trouble with- 
out loud complaint; but he did remember from 
day to day how near they were to each other, and 
he did not fail to remind himself that he could 
hardly expect to find constancy in her unless he 
took some means of proving to her that he was 
constant himself. Thinking of all this, he deter- 
mined that he would do his best to see her before 
he started for Italy. Should he fail to be re- 
ceived at Hendon Hall, then he would write. 
But he would go to the house and make his at- 
tempt. 

On Thursday morning, the day on which Hamp- 
stead arrived at Trafford Park, he went down from 
London, and knocking at the door asked at once 
for Lady Frances. Lady Frances was at home 
and alone—alone altogether, having no com- 
panion with her in the house during her brother’s 
absence. The servant who opened the door, 
the same who had admitted poor Crocker, and 
had understood how much his young mistress 
had been dismayed when the Post-office clerk 
had been announced, was unwilling at once to 
show this other Post-office clerk into the house, 
although he probably understood well the differ- 
ence between the two comers. “Tl go and see,’ 
he said, leaving George Roden to sit or stand in 
the hall as he liked best. Then the man, with a 
sagacity which certainly did him credit, made a 
roundabout journey through the house, so that 
the lover stationed in the hall might not know 
that his mistress was to be reached merely by 
the opening of a single door. “ A gentleman in 
the hall ?” said Lady Frances. 

“Mr. Roden, my lady,” said the man. 

“Show him in,” said Lady Frances, allowing 
herself just a moment for consideration—a mo- 
ment so short that she trusted that no hesitation 
had been visible. And yet she had doubted much. 
She had been very clear in explaining to her 
brother that she had made no promise. She had 
never pledged herself to any one that she would 
deny herself to her lover should he come to see 
her. She would not admit to herself that even 
her brother, even her father, had a right to de- 
mend from her such a pledge. But she knew 
what were her brother’s wishes on this matter, 
and what were the reasons for them. She knew 
also how much she owed to him. But she too 
had suffered from that long silence. She had 
considered that a lover whom she never saw, and 
from whom she never heard, was almost as bad 
as no lover at all. She had beaten her feathers 
against her cage as she thought of this cruel sep- 
aration. She had told herself of the short dis- 
tance which separated Hendon from Holloway. 
She perhaps had reflected that had the man been 
as true to her as was she to him, he would not 
have allowed himself to be deterred by the in- 
junctions either of father or brother, Now, at 
any rate, when her lover was at the door she 
could not turn him away. It had all to be thought 
of, but it was thought of so quickly that the order 
for her lover’s admittance was given almost with- 
out a pause which could have been felt. Then, 
in half a minute, her lover was in the room with 
her. 

Need the chronicler of such scenes declare that 
they were in each other’s arms before a word 
was spoken between them? The first word that 
was spoken came from her. “Oh, George, how 
long it has been !” 

“Tt has been long to me.” 

“But at last you have come!” 


“Did you expect me sooner? Tad you not 





agreed with Hampstead and your father that I 
was not to come ?” 

“Never mind. You are here now. Poor papa, 
you know, is very ill. Perhaps I may have to go 
down there. John is there now,” 

“Ts he so ill as that ?” 

“John went last night. We do not quite know 
how ill he is, He does not write, and we doubt 
whether we get at the trath. I was very nearly 
going with him; and then, sir, you would not 
have seen me at all.” 

“ Another month, another six months, another 
year, would have made no difference in my as- 
surance of your truth to me.” 

“ That is a very pretty speech for you to make.” 

“ Nor, I think, in yours for me.” 

“T am bound, of course, to be just as pretty as 
you are. But why have you come now? You 
shouldn’t have come when John had left me all 
alone.” 

“T did not know that you were here alone.” 

“Or you would not have come, perhaps? But 
you should not have come. Why did you not 
ask before you came ?” 

“Because I should have been refused. It 
would have been refused ; would it not?” 

“ Certainly it would.” 

“ But as I wish to see you specially—” 

“Why specially ? I have wanted to see you 
always. Every day has been a special want. It 
should have been so with you also had you been 
as true as IT am, There should have been no 
special times.” 

“But Iam going—” 

“Going! Where are you going? Not for al- 
ways? You are leaving Holloway, you mean, or 
the Post-office.” Then he explained to her that 
as far as he knew the journey would not be for 
long. He was not leaving his office, but had per- 
mission to absent himself for a time, so that he 
might travel with his mother as far as Milan. 
“ Nay,” said he, laughing, “ why I am to do so I 
do not in the least know. My mother has some 
great Italian mystery of which she has never yet 
revealed to me any of the circumstances. All I 
know is that I was born in Italy.” 

“ You an Italian ?” 

“I did not say that. There is an old saying 
that you need not be a horse because you were 
born in a stable. Nor do I quite know that I 
was born in Italy, though I feel sure of it. Of 
my father I have never known anything—except 
that he was certainly a bad husband to my moth- 
er. There are circumstances which do make me 
almost sure that I was born in Italy; but as my 
mother has been unwilling to talk to me of my 
earliest days, I have never chosen to ask her. 
Now I shall perhaps know it all.” 

Of what else passed between them the reader 
need learn no details. To her the day was one 
of exceeding joy. A lover in China, or waging 
wars in Zululand or elsewhere among the distant 
regions, is a misfortune. A lover ought to be at 
hand, ready at the moment, to be kissed or scold- 
ed, to wait upon you, or, so much sweeter still, to 
be waited upon, just as the occasion may serve. 
But the lover in China is better than one in the 
next street or the next parish—or only a few 
miles off by railway—whom you may not see. 
The heart recognizes the necessity occasioned 
by distance with a sweet softness of tender re- 
grets, but is hardened by mutiny or crushed by 
despair in reference to stern parents or unsuita- 
ble pecuniary circumstances. Lady Frances had 
been enduring the sternness of parents, and had 
been unhappy. Now there had come a break. 
She had seen what he was like, and had heard 
his voice, and been re-assured by his vows, and 
had enjoyed the longed-for opportunity of repeat- 
ing her own. “ Nothing, nothing, nothing can 
change me!” How was he to be sure of that 
while she had no opportunity of telling him that 
it was so? “No time—nothing that papa can 
say, nothing that John can do, will have any ef- 
fect. As to Lady Kingsbury, of course you know 
that she has thrown me off altogether.” It was 
nothing to him, he said, who might have thrown 
her off. Having her promise, he could bide his 
time. Not but that he was impatient; but that he 
knew that when so much was to be given to him 
at last, it behooved him to endure all things rath- 
er than to be faint of heart. And so they parted. 

She, however, in spite of her joy, had a trouble 
at her heart when he was gone. She had de- 
clared to her brother that she was bound by no 
promise as to seeing or not seeing her lover, but 
yet she was aware how much she owed to him, 
and that, though she had not promised, he had 
made a promise on her behalf to her father. 
But for that promise she would never have been 
allowed to be at Hendon Hall. Her brother had 
made all his arrangements so as to provide for 
her a home in which she might be free from the 
annoyances inflicted on her by her step-mother, 
but had done so almost with a provision that she 
should not see George Roden. She certainly had 
done nothing herself to infringe that stipulation ; 
but George Roden had come, and she had seen 
him. She might have refused him admittance, 
no doubt; but then again she thought that it 
would have been impossible to doso, How could 
she have told the man to deny her, thus profess- 
ing her indifference for him in regard to whom 
she had so often declared that she was anxious 
that all the world should know that they were 
engaged to marry each other? It would have 
been impossible for her not to see him; and yet 
she felt that she had been treacherous to her 
brother, to whom she owed so much. 

One thing seemed to her to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. She must write at once and tell him 
what had occurred. Thinking of this, she sat 
down and wrote, so that she might dispatch her 
letter by that post; and what she wrote is here 
given: 


“My pear Joun,—I shall be so anxious to get 
news from Trafford, and to hear how you found 
papa. I can not but think that were he very ill 





somebody would have let us know the truth. 
Though Mr. Greenwood is cross-grained and imper- 
tinent, he would hardly have kept us in the dark. 

“ Now I have a piece of news to tell you which 
I hope will not make you very angry. It was 
not my doing, and I do not know how I could 
have helped it. Your friend George Roden call- 
ed to-day and asked to see me. Of course I could 
have refused. He was in the hall when Richard 
announced him, and I suppose I could have sent 
out word to say that I was not at home. But I 
think you will feel that that was in truth impos- 
sible. How is one to tell a lie to a man when 
one feels toward him as I do toward George? 
Or how could I even let the servants think that 
I would treat him so badly? Of course every 
one knows about it. I want every one to know 
about it, so that it may be understood that I am 
not in the least ashamed of what I mean to do. 

“And when you hear why he came [ do not 
think that you can be angry even with him. He 
has been called upon, for some reason, to go at 
once with his mother to Italy. They start for 
Milan to-morrow, and he does not at all know 
when he may return. He had to get leave at the 
Post-office; but that Sir Boreas whom he talks 
about seems to have been very good-natured 
about giving it. He asked him whether he would 
not take Mr. Crocker with him to Italy; but that, 
of course, was a joke. I suppose they do not like 
Mr. Crocker at the Post-office any better than you 
do. Why Mrs. Roden should have to go he does 
not understand. All he knows is that there is 
some Italian secret which he will hear all about 
before he comes home, 

“ Now I really do think that you can not be sur- 
prised that he should have come to see me when 
he is going to take such a journey as that. What 
should I have thought if I had heard that he 
had gone without saying a word to me about it ? 
Don’t you think that that would have been most 
unnatural? I should have almost broken my 
heart when I heard that he had started. 

“TI do hope, therefore, that you will not be an- 
gry with either of us. But yet I feel that I may 
have brought you into trouble with papa. I do 
not care in the least for Lady Kingsbury, who 
has no right to interfere in the matter at all. 
After her conduct everything, I think, is over be- 
tween us. But I shall be indeed sorry if papa 
is vexed; and shall feel it very much if he says 
anything to you after all your great kindness to 
me, Your affectionate sister, 

“ Fanny.” 


“T have done one other thing to-day,” said 
George Roden, when he was explaining to his 
mother on Thursday evening all the preparations 
he had made for their journey. 

“What other thing?” she asked, guessing ac- 
curately, however, the nature of the thing of 
which he was about to speak. 

“T have seen Lady Frances Roden.” 

“T thought it probable that you might endea- 
vor to do so.” 

“T have done more than endeavor on this oc- 
casion, I went down to Hendon Hall, and was 
shown into the drawing-room. I am sorry for 
Hampstead’s sake, but it was impossible for me 
not to do so.” 

“Why sorry for his sake ?” she asked. 

“ Because he had pledged himself to his father 
that I should not do so. He clearly had no right 
to make such a pledge. I could not bind myself 
to an assurance by keeping which I might seem 
to show myself to be indifferent. A girl may 
bind herself by such a promise, but hardly a man. 
Had I made the promise, I almost think I must 
have broken it. I did not make it, and therefore 
I have no sin to confess. But I fear I shall have 
done him a mischief with his father.” 

“ And what did she say, George ?” 

“Oh, just the old story, mother, I suppose. 
What she said was what I knew just as well be- 
fore I went there. But yet it was necessary that 
I should hear what she had to say; and as neces- 
sary, I think, that she should hear me.” 

“Quite as necessary, I am sure,” said his 
mother, kissing his forehead, 


os 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MR. GREENWOOD'S FEELINGS. 


On that Wednesday night Mr. Greenwood did 
not sleep much. It may be doubted whether he 
once closed his eyes in slumber. He had, indeed, 
been saved from the performance of an act which 
now seemed to him to be so terrible that he could 
hardly believe that he had in truth contemplated 
it; but yet he knew—he knew that it for some 
hours had been the purpose of his mind to do it! 
He struggled to make himself believe that it had 
in truth been no more than a speculation, that 
there had been no formed purpose, that he had 
only amused himself by considering how he could 
do such a deed without detection, if the deed were 
to be done. He had simply been thinking over 
the blunders of others, the blindness of men who 
had so bungled in their business as to have left 
easy traces for the eyes and intelligence of the 
world outside, and had been assuring himself how 
much better he could manage if the necessity of 
such an operation were tocome upon him. That 
was all. No doubt he hated Lord Hampstead— 
and had cause to do so, It was thus that he 
argued with himself. But his hatred had surely 
not carried him to the intention of murder! 

There could have been no question of real 
murder; for why should he have troubled him- 
self either with the danger or with the load which 
it would certainly have imposed on his conscience ? 
Much as he hated Lord Hampstead, it was no busi- 
ness of his, It was that Lady Macbeth up stairs, 
the mother of the darlings, who had really thought 
of murder, It was she who had spoken openly 
of her great desire that Lord Hampstead should 
cease to live. Had there been any real question 


of murder it would have been for her to medi- 
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tate, for her to think, for her to plot—surely not 
forhim! Certainly, certainly he had contemplated 
no such deed as that, with the object of obtaining 
for the comfort of his old age the enjoyment of 
the living of Appleslocombe! He told himself 
now that had he in truth committed such a crime, 
had he carried out the plot which had formed it- 
self in his brain only as a matter of speculation, 
though he might not have been detected, yet he 
would have been suspected ; and suspicion would 
have been as destructive to his hopes as detec- 
tion. Of course all that had been clear enough 
to him throughout his machinations; and there- 
fore how could he really have intended it? He 
had not intended it. It had only been one of 
those castles in the air which the old build as 
well as the young—which are no more than the 
“airy fabrics” of the brain. 

It was thus he struggled to drive from his 
mind and from his eyes the phantom of the ter- 
rible deed. But that he did not succeed was 
made evident to himself by the hot, clammy 
drops of sweat which came out upon his brow 
by his wakefulness throughout the livelong night, 
by the carefulness with which his ears watched 
for the sound of the young man’s coming, as 
though it were necessary that he should be made 
assured that the murder had in truth not been 
done. Before that hour had come he found him- 
self to be shaking even in his bed; to be draw- 
ing the clothes around him to dispel the icy cold, 
though the sweat did still stand upon his brow; 
to be hiding his eyes under the bedclothes, in 
order that he might not see something which 
seemed to be visible to him through the utmost 
darkness of the chamber. At any rate he had 
done nothing! Let his thoughts have been what 
they might, he had soiled neither his hands nor 
his conscience. Though everything that he had 
ever done or ever thought were known, he was 
free from all actual crime. She had talked of 
death and thought of murder. He had only 
echoed her words and her thoughts, meaning 
nothing—as a man is bound to do to a woman. 
Why, then, could he not sleep? Why should he 
be hot and shiver with cold by turns? Why 
should horrid phantoms perplex him in the 
dark? He was sure he had never meant it. 
What must be the agony of those who do mean, 
of those who do execute, if such punishment as 
this were awarded to one who had done no more 
than build a horrid castle in the air? Did she 
sleep, he wondered—she who had certainly done 
more than build a castle in the air; she who had 
wished and longed, and had a reason for ber wish- 
ing and her longing ? 

At last he heard a footfall on the road, which 
passed but some few yards distant from his win- 
dow, a quick, cheery, almost running footfall, a 
step full of youth and life, sounding crisp on the 
hard frozen ground; and he knew that the young 
man whom he hated had come. Though he had 
never thought of murdering him—as he told him- 
self—yet he hated him. And then his thoughts, 
although in opposition to his own wishes—which 
were intent upon sleep, if sleep would only come 
to him—ran away to the building of other cas- 
tles. How would it have been now, now at this 
moment, if that plan, which he had never really 
intended to carry out, which had only been a spec- 
ulation, had been a true plan and been truly exe- 
cuted? How would it have been with them all 
now at Trafford Park? The marchioness would 
have been at any rate altogether satisfied—but 
what comfort would there have been in that to 
him? Lord Frederic would have been the heir 
to a grand title and to vast estates; but how 
would he have been the better for that? The 
old lord who was lying there so sick in the next 
room might probably have sunk into his grave 
with a broken heart. The marquis had of late 
been harsh to him; but there did come to him 
an idea at the present moment that he had for 
thirty years eaten the sick man’s bread. And 
the young man would have been sent without a 
moment’s notice to meet his final doom! Of 
what nature that might have been the wretched 
man lying there did not dare even to make a pic- 
ture in his imagination. It was a matter which 
he had sedulously and successfully dismissed from 
all his thoughts. It was of the body lying out 
there in the cold, not of the journey which the 
winged soul might make, that he unwillingly 
drew a picture to himself. He conceived how he 
himself, in the prosecution of the plan which he 
had formed, would have been forced to have 
awakened the house, and to tell of the deed, and 
to assist in carrying the body to what resting- 
place might have been found for it. There he 
would have had to enact a part of which he had, 
a few hours since, told himself that he would be 
eapable, but in attempting which he was now 
sure that he would have succumbed to the difii- 
culties of the struggle. Who would have broken 
the news to the father? Who would have at- 
tempted to speak the first word of vain consola- 
tion? Who would have flown to the lady’s door 
up stairs and have informed her that death was 
in the house—and have given her to understand 
that the eldest of her darlings was the heir? It 
would have been for him to do it ail; for him 
with a-spirit weighed down to the ground by that 
terrible burden with which the doing of such a 
deed would have loaded it. He would certainly 
have revealed himself in the struggle! 

But why should he allow his mind to be per- 
plexed with such thoughts ? No such deed had 
been done. There had been no murder, The 
young man was there now in the house, light- 
hearted after his walk ; full of life and youthful 
energy. Why should he be troubled with such 
waking dreams as these? Must it be so with 
him always, for the rest of his life, only because 
he had considered how a thing might best be 
done? He heard a footstep in a distant passage, 
and a door closed, and then again all was silent. 
Was there not cause to him for joy in the young 
man’s presence? If his speculations had been 
wicked, was there not time to turn for repent- 





ance—for repentance, though there was so little 
for which repentance were needed? Neverthe- 
less the night was to him so long, and the misery 
connected with the Trafford name so great, that 
he told himself that he would quit the place as 
soon as possible. He would take whatever mon- 
ey was offered to him and go. How would it 
have been with him had he really done the deed, 
when he found himself unable to sleep in the 
house in which he would not quite admit to him- 
self that he had even contemplated it ? 

On the next morning his breakfast was brought 
to him in his own room, and he inquired from 
the servant after Lord Hampstead and his pur- 
poses. The servant thought that his lordship 
meant to remain on that day and the next. So 
he had heard Harris, the butler, say. His lord- 
ship was to see his father at eleven o’clock that 
morning. The household bulletin respecting the 
marquis had that morning been rather more fa- 
vorable than usual. The marchioness had not yet 
been seen, The doctor would probably be there 
by twelve, This was the news which Mr. Green- 
wood got from the servant who waited upon him. 
Could he not escape from the house during the 
period that the young lord would be there, with- 
out seeing tle young lord? The young lord was 
hateful to him—more hateful than ever. He 
would, if possible, get himself carried into Shrews- 
bury, and remain there on some excuse of visit- 
ing a friend tili the young lord should have re- 
turned to London. He could not tell himself 
why, but he felt that the sight of the young lord 
would be oppressive to him. 

But in this he was prevented by an intimation 
that was given to him early in the day, before he 
had made preparations for his going, that Lord 
Hampstead wished to see him, and would wait 
upon him in his own room. The marquis had 
expressed himself grateful to his son for coming, 
but did not wish to detain bim at Trafford. “Of 
course it is very dull for you, and I think I am 
better.” 

“T am so glad of that; but if you think that I 
am of any comfort to you, I shall be delighted to 
stay. I suppose Fanny would come down if I 
remain here?” 

Then the marquis shook his head. Fanny, he 
thought, had better be away. “The marchioness 
and Fanny would not be happy in the house to- 
gether —unless, indeed, she has given up that 
young man.” Hampstead could not say that she 
had given up the young man. “I do hope she 
never sees him,” said the marquis. Then his son 
assured him that the two had never met since 
Fanny had gone to Hendon Hall. And he was 
rash enough to assure his father that there would 
be no such meeting while his sister was his guest. 
At that moment George Roden was standing in 
the drawing-room at Hendon Hall with Lady 
Frances in his arms, : 

After that there arose a conversation between 
the father and son as to Mr. Greenwood. The 
marquis was very desirous that the man who had 
become so objectionable to him should quit the 
house. “The truth is,” said the marquis, “ that 
it is he who makes all the mischief between me 
and your step-mother, It is he that makes me 
ill. I have no comfort while he is here, making 
plots against me.” If they two had only known 
the plot which had been made! Hampstead 
thought it reasonable that the man should be 
sent away, if only because his presence was dis- 
agreeable. Why should a man be kept in the 
house simply to produce annoyance? But there 
must be the question of compensation. He did 
not think that £1000 was sufficient. Then the 
marquis was unusually difficult of persuasion in 
regard to money. Hampstead thought that an 
annuity of £300 a year should be settled on the 
poor clergyman. The marquis would not hear 
of it. The man had not performed even the 
slight duties which had been required of him. 
The books had not even been catalogued. To 
bribe a man, such as that, by £300 a year for 
making himself disagreeable would be intolera- 


ble. The marquis had never promised bim any- 
thing. He ought to have saved his money. At 


last the father and son came to terms, and Hamp- 
stead sent to prepare a meeting with the chap- 
lain. 

Mr. Greenwood was standing in the middle of 
the room when Lord Hampstead entered it, rub- 
bing his fat hands together. Hampstead saw no 
difference in the mau since their last meeting, 
but there was a difference. Mr. Greenwood’s 
manner was at first more submissive, as though 
he were afraid of his visitor; but before the in- 
terview was over he had recovered his audacity. 
“My father has wished me to see you,” said 
Hampstead. Mr. Greenwood went on rubbing 
his hands, still standing in the middle of the 
room. “He seems to think it better that you 
should leave him.” 

“T don’t know why he should think it better; 
but, of course, I will go if he bids me.” Mr. 
Greenwood had quite made up his mind that it 
would be better for him also that he should go. 

“There will be no good in going into that. I 
think we might as well sit down, Mr. Greenwood.” 
They did sit down, the chaplain as usual perch- 
ing himself on the edge of a chair. “ You have 
been here a great many years.” 

“A great many, Lord Hampstead ; nearly all 
my life; before you were born, Lord Hampstead.” 
Then as he sat gazing there came before his eyes 
the phantom of Lord Hampstead being carried 
into the house as a corpse, while he himself was 
struggling beneath a portion of the weight. 

“Just so; and though the marquis can not ad- 
mit that there is any claim upon him—” 

“ No claim, Lord Hampstead !” 

“Certainly no claim. Yet he is quite willing 
to do something in acknowledgment of the long 
connection. His lordship thinks that an an- 
nuity of £200 a year—” Mr. Greenwood shook 
his head, as though he would say that that cer- 
tainly would not satisfy him. Hampstead had 
been eager to secure the full £300 for the wretch- 





ed, useless man, but the marquis had declared 
that he would not burden the estate with a charge 
so unnecessarily large. “I say,” continued Hamp- 
stead, frowning, “that his lordship has desired 
me to say that you shall receive during your life 
an annuity of £200.” It certainly was the fact 
that Lord Hampstead could frown when he was 
displeased, and that at such moments he would 
assume a look of aristocratic impatience which 
was at variance with his professed political theo- 
ries. Mr. Greenwood again shook his head. “I 
do not think that I need say anything further,” 
continued the young lord. “That is my father’s 
decision. He presumes that you would prefer 
the annuity to the immediate payment of a thou- 
sand pounds.” Here the shaking of the head 
became more violent. “I have only in addition 
to ask you when it will suit you to leave Trafford 
Park.” Lord Hampstead, when he had left his 
father, had determined to use his blandest man- 
ner in communicating these tidings to the chap- 
lain. But Mr. Greenwood was odious to him. 
The way in which the man stood on the floor 
and rubbed his hands together, and sat on the 
edge of his chair, and shook his head without 
speaking a word, were disgusting to him, If the 
man had declared boldly his own view of what 
was due to him, Hampstead would have endea- 
vored to be gracious to him, As it was, he was 
anything but gracious, as he asked the chaplain 
to name the day on which he would be prepared 
to leave the house. 

“You mean to say that I am to be—turned 
out?” 

“Jt is some months since you were told that 
my father no longer required your services.” 

“Tam to be turned out—like a dog—after thir- 
ty years!” 

“T can not contradict you when you say so, but 
I must ask you to name a day. It is not as 
though the suggestion were now made to you for 
the first time.” Mr. Greenwood got up from the 
edge of the chair, and again stood in the middle 
of the room. Lord Hampstead felt himself con- 
strained also to stand. “Have you any answer 
to make to me ?” 

“No; I have not,” said the chaplain. 

“You mean that you have not fixed upon a 
day?” 

“T sha’n’t go with £200 a year,” said the chap- 
lain. “It’s unreasonable; it’s brutal !” 

“ Brutal!” shouted Lord Hampstead. 

“T sha’n’t stir till I've seen the marquis him- 
self. It’s out of the question that he shou'd turn 
me out in this way. How am I to live upon 
£200 a year? I always understood that I was 
to have Appleslocembe.” 

“No such promise was ever made to you,” said 
Lord Hampstead, very angrily. “No hint of such 
a thing has ever been made except by yourself.” 

“T always understood it,” said Mr. Greenwood, 
“And I shall not leave this till ’'ve had an op- 
portunity of discussing the matter with the mar- 
quis himself. I don’t think the marquis would 
ever have treated me in this way—only for you, 
Lord Hampstead.” 

This was intolerable. What vas he to do with 
the abominable man? It woull be very disa- 
greeable, the task of turning him out while the 
marquis was still so ill,and yet it was not to be 
endured that such a man should be allowed to 
hold his position in the house in opposition to 
the will of the owner. It was, he felt, beneath 
him to defend himself against the charge made, 
or even to defend his father. “If you will not 
name a day,I must,” said the young lord. The 
man remained immovable in his place, except that 
he continued to rub his hands. “ As I can get 
no answer I shall have to instruct Mr. Roberts 
that you can not be allowed to remain here after 
the last day of the month. If you have any feel- 
ing left to you, you will not impose upon us so 
unpleasant a duty while my father is ill.” With 
this he left the room, while Mr. Greenwood was 
still standing and rubbing his hands. 

£200 a year! He had better take it and go. 
He was quite aware of that. But how was he to 
live upon £200—he who had bedded and boarded 
all his life at the expense of another man, and 
had also spent £300? But at the moment this 
was not the thought uppermost in his mind. 
Would it not have been better that he should 
have carried out that project of his? Only that 
he had been merciful this young lord would not 
have been able to scorn him and ill-treat him as 
he had done. There were no phantoms now. Now 
he thought that he could have carried his share 
of the corpse into the house without flinching. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
“THAT WOULD BE DISAGREEABLE.” 


Tunes at Trafford on that day and on the 
next were very uncomfortable. No house could 
possibly be more so. There were four persons 
who, in the natural course of things, would have 
lived together, not one of whom would sit down 
to table with any other. The condition of the 
marquis, of course, made it impossible that he 
should do so. He was confined to his room, in 
which he would not admit Mr. Greenwood to 
come rear him, and where his wife’s short visits 
did not seem to give him much satisfaction. 
Even with his son he was hardly at his ease, 
seeming to prefer the society of the nurse, with 
occasional visits from the doctor and Mr. Rob- 
erts. The marchioness confined herself to her 
own room, in which it was her intention to pre- 
vent the inroads of Mr. Greenwood as far as it 
might be possible. That she should be able to 
exclude him altogether was more than she could 
hope, but much, she thought, could be done by 
the dint of headaches, and by a resolution never 
to take her food down stairs. Lord Hampstead 
had declared his purpose to Harris, as well as to 
his father, never again to sit down to table with 
Mr. Greenwood. ‘Where does he dine?” he 
asked the butler, “Generally in the family 





dining-room, my lord,” said Harris. “Then give 
me my dinner in the breakfast parlor.” “ Yes, 
my lord,” said the butler, who at once resolved 
to regard Mr. Greenwood as an enemy of the 
family. In this matter Mr. Greenwood gave no 
trouble, as he had his meat sent to him in his 
own sitting-room. But all this made the house 
very uncomfortable. 

In the afternoon Mr. Roberts came over from 
Shrewsbury, and saw Lord Hampstead, “I knew 
he would make himself disagreeable, my lord,” 
said Mr. Roberts. 

“ How did you know it?” 

“Things creep out. He has made himself dis- 
agreeable to his lordship for some months past; 
and then we heard that he was talking of Apple- 
slocombe as though he were certain to be sent 
there,” 

“My father never thought of it.” 

“I didn’t think he did. Mr. Greenwood is 
the idlest human being that ever lived, and how 
could he have performed the duties of a parish 2” 

‘“‘He asked my father once, and my father flat- 
ly refused him.” 

“ Perhaps her ladyship—” suggested Mr. Rob- 
erts, with some hesitation, 

“* At any rate he is not to have Appleslocombe, 
and he must be made to go. How is it to be 
done?” Mr. Roberts raised his evebrows., as) 
suppose there must be some means of turning 
an objectionable resident out of a house.” 

“The police, of course, could carry him out— 
with a magistrate’s order. He would have to be 
treated like any other vagrant.” 

“That would be disagreeable.” 

“Very disagreeable, my lord,” said Mr. Rob- 
oo My lord should be saved from that if 
possible.” 

“How if we gave him nothing to eat?” said 
Lord Hampstead. 

“That would be possible; but it would be 
troublesome. What if he resolved to remain 
and be starved? It would be seeing which would 
hold out the longer. I don’t think my lord would 
have the heart to keep him twenty-four hours 
without food. We must try and save my lord 
from the disagreeable as much as we can.” 
Lord Hampstead was in accord as to this, but he 
did not quite see his way how toeffect it. There 
were still, however, more than three weeks to run 
before the day fixed for the chaplain’s exit, and 
Mr. Roberts suggested that it might in that time 
be fully brought home to the man that his £200 
a year would depend on his going. ‘ Perhaps 
you'd better leave him to me, my lord,” said Mr. 


-Roberts ; “and I shall deal with him better when 


you’re not here.” 


When the time came for afternoon tea, Mr. 
Greenwood, perceiving that no invitation came 
to him from the marchioness, sent a note up to 


her asking for the favor of an interview. “ He 
had a few words to say, and would be much 


obliged to her if she would allow him to come 
to her.” On receiving this she pondered for 
some time before she could make up hcr mind 
as to what answer she should give. She would 
have been most anxious to do as she had already 
heard that Lord Hampstead had done, and de- 
cline to meet him at all. She could not analyze 
her own feelings about the man, but had come 
during the last few days to hold him in horror. 
It was as though something of the spirit of the 
murderer had shown itself to her in his eyes. 
She had talked glibly, wickedly, horribly, of the 
death of the man who had seemed to stand in her 
way. She had certainly wished for it. She had 
taught herself to think, by some ultra-feminine 
lack of logic, that she had really been injured 
in that her own eldest boy had not been born 
heir to his father’s titles. 
cessary to have some recipient for her griefs. 


She had found it ne- 
Her 
own sister, Lady Persiflage, had given her no 
comfort, and then she had sought for and had 
received encouragement from her husband’s chap- 
lain. But in talking of Lord Hampstead’s death 
she had formed no plan. She had only declared 
in strong language that if, by the hand of Provi- 
dence, such a thing should be done, it would be 
to her a happy chance. She had spoken out 
where another more prudent than she would per- 
haps only have wished. But this man had taken 
up her words with an apparently serious purpose 
which had frightened her; and then, as though 
he had been the recipient of some guilty secret, 
he had laid aside the respect which had been 
usual to him, and had assumed a familiarity of 
co-partnership which had annoyed and perplexed 
her. She did not quite understand it all, but was 
conscious of a strong desire to be rid of him. 
But she did not dare quite as yet to let him know 
that such was her purpose, and she therefore 
sent her maid down to him with a message. “Mr. 
Greenwood wants to see me,” she said to the 
woman. “Will you tell him, with my compli- 
ments, that I am not very well, and that I must 
beg him not to stay long.” 

“Lord Hampstead has been a-quarrelling with 
Mr. Greenwood, my lady—this very morning,” 
said the maid, 

“ Quarrelling, Walker ?” 

“Yes, my lady. There has been ever so much 
about it. My lord says as he won’t sit down to 
dinner with Mr. Greenwood on no account, and 
Mr. Roberts has been here, all about it. He’s to 
be turned away.” 

“Who is to be turned away ?” 

“Mr. Greenwood, my lady. Lord Hampstead 
has been about it all the morning. It’s for that 
my lord the marquis has sent for him, and no- 
body’s to speak to him till he’s packed up every- 
thing, and taken himself right away out of the 
house.” 

“Who has told you all that, Walker?” Walk- 
er, however, would not betray her informant. 
She answered that it was being talked of by ev- 
erybody down stairs, and she repeated it now only 
because she thought it proper that “my lady” 
should be informed of what was going on. “ My 
lady” was not sorry to have received the infor- 
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mation even from her maid, as it might assist her 
in her conversation with the chaplain. 

On this occasion Mr, Greenwood sat down with- 
out being asked. “Iam sorry to hear that you 
are so unwell, Lady Kingsbury.” 

“TI have got one of my usual headaches; only 
it’s rather worse than usual.” 

“T have something to say which I am sure you 
will not be surprised that I should wish to tell 
you. I have been grossly insulted by 
Hampstead.” 

“What can I do?” 

“ Well—something ought to be done.” 

“I can not make myself answerable for Lord 
Hampstead, Mr. Greenwood.” 

“No; of course not. He is a young man for 
whom no one would make himself answerable. 
He is headstrong, violent, and most uncourteous. 
He has told me very rudely that I must leave the 
house by the end of the month.” 

“TI suppose the 
marquis had told 
him.” 

“7 believe 
it. Of the 
marquis ill, and 
I could bear much 


don’t 
course 


from him. But I 
won't put up with it 
from Lord Hamp- 
stead.” 

“What can I 
do *” 

“Well, after what 
has passed between 
us, Lady  Kings- 
bury—” He paused, 
and looked at her 


as he made this ap- 
peal 
ed her lips and col- 
lecied herself, and 
prepared for the 
fight which she felt 
coming. He 
saw it all, and pre- 
pared himself also, 
“After what has 
passed between us, 
Lady Kingsbury,” 
he said, repeating 
his words, “I think 
you ought to be on 
my side.” 

“T don’t think 
anything of the kind, 


She compress- 


was 


I don’t know what 
you mean about 
sides. If the mar- 


quis says you’re to 
go, [can’t keep you.” 

“Til tell you what 
I've done, Lady 
Kingsbury: I have 
refused to stir out 
of this house till I’ve 
been allowed to dis- 
cuss the matter with 
his lordship; and I 
think you ought to 
give me your coun- 
tenance. I'm sure 
I’ve always been true 
to you. When you 
have unburdened 
your troubles to my 
ears I have always 
been _syinpathetic. 
When you have told 
me what a trouble 
this young man has 
been to you, have 
not I always —al- 
ways—always taken 
your part against 
him?” He almost 
longed to tell her 
that he had formed 
a plan for ridding 
her altogether of 
the obnoxious young 
man; but he could 
not find the words 
in which to do this. 
“Of course I have 
felt that I might de- 
pend upon you for 
assistance and coun- 
tenance in _ this 
house.” 

“ Mr. Greenwood,” 
she said, “I really 
can not talk to you 
about these things. 
My head is aching 
very badly, and I 
must ask you to go.” 

“And that is to 
be all?” 

“Don’t you hear me tell you that I can not in- 
terfere?” Still he kept that horrid position of 
his upon the chair, staring at her with his large, 
open, lustreless eyes. ‘“ Mr. Greenwood, I must 
ask you to leave me. As a gentleman you must 
comply with my request.” 

“Oh,” he said, “very well! Then I am to 
know that after thirty years’ faithful service all 
the family has turned against me? 
care—" But he paused, remembering that were 
he to speak a word too much he might put in 
jeopardy the annuity which had been promised 
him; and at last he left the room. 

Of Mr. Greenwood no one saw anything more 
that day, nor did Lord Hampstead encounter him 
again before he returned to London. 


lowing day, and then to return to London, again 
using the night mail train. But on the next 
morning a new trouble fell upon him. He re- 


Lord | 





I shall take 


| quis, “don’t let her ladyship know it. 
Hampstead | 
had arranged to stay at Trafford during the fol- 


| the conduct of others who had refused to sup- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ceived his sister’s letter, and learned that George 
Roden had been with her at Hendon Hall. He 
had certainly pledged himself that there should 
be no such meeting, and had foolishly renewed 
this pledge only yesterday. When he read the 
letter he was vexed, chiefly with himself. The 
arguments which she had used as to Roden’s 
coming, and also those by which she had excused 
herself for receiving him, did seem to him to be 
reasonable. When the man was going on such 
a journey it was natural that he should wish to 
see the girl he loved ; ‘and natural that she should 
wish to see him. And he was well aware that 
neither of them had given a pledge. It was he 
only who had pledged himself, and that as to 





port him in it. Now his pledge had been bro- 
ken, and he felt himself called upon to tell his | 
father of what had occurred. “ After all that I | 
told you yesterday,” he said, “ George Roden and 








Lord Hampstead had not as yet even seen his 
step-mother, but had thought it no more than de- 
cent to send her word that he would wait upon 
her before he left the house. All domestic trou- 
bles he knew to be bad. For his father’s sake, 
and for that of his sister and little brothers, he 
would avoid as far as might be possible any open 
rupture. He therefore went to the marchioness 
before he ate his dinner. “My father is much 
better,” he said; but his step-mother only shook 
her head, so that there was before him the task 
of recommencing the conversation. “ Dr. Spicer 
says so,” 

“T am not sure that Mr. Spicer knows much 
about it.” 

“ He thinks so himself.” 

“He never tells me what he thinks. 
ly tells me anything.” 

“He is not strong enough for much talking.” 

“He will talk to Mr. Roberts by the hour to- 


He hard- 


ae 
| 


“THEN, IN HALF A MINUTE, HER LOVER WAS IN THE ROOM WITH HER.” 


Fanny have met each other.” Then he attempt- 
ed to make the best excuse he could for this 
breach of the promise which he had made. 

“ What's the good ?” said the marquis. “They 
can’t marry each other. I wouldn’t give her a 
shilling if she were to do such a thing without 
my sanction.” Hampstead knew very well that, 
in spite of this, his father had made by his will 
ample provision for his sister, and that it was 
very improbable that any alteration in this re- 
spect would be made, let his sister’s disobedience 
be what it might. But the marquis seemed hard- 
ly to be so much affected as he had expected by 
these tidings. ‘“ Whatever you do,” said the mar- 
She would 
be sure to come down to me and say it was all 
my fault; and then she would tell me what Mr. 
Greenwood thought about it.” The poor man did 
not know how little likely it was that she would 


| ever again throw Mr, Greenwood in his teeth. 





gether. So I hear that I am to congratulate 
you.” This she said in a tone which was clear- 
ly intended to signify both condemnation and 
ridicule. 

“T am not aware of it,” said Hampstead, with 
a smile. 

“T suppose it is true about the Quaker lady?” 

“T can hardly tell you, not knowing what you 
may have heard. 
gratulation, as the lady has not accepted the offer 
I have made her.” The marchioness laughed in- 
credulously—with a little, affected laugh, in which 
the incredulity was sincere. ‘I can only tell you 
that it is so.” 

“No doubt you will try again.” 

“No doubt.” 

“Young ladies in such circumstances are not 
apt to persevere in their severity. Perhaps it 
my be supposed that she will give way at 
ast.” 


There can be no room for con- | 
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“T can not take upon myself to answer that, 
Lady Kingsbury. - The matter is one on which I 
am not particularly anxious to talk. Only as you 
asked me I thought it best just to tell you the 
facts.” 

“T am sure I am ever so much obliged to you. 
The young lady’s father is—” 

“The young lady’s father is a clerk in a mer- 
chant’s office in the City.” 

“So I understand—and a Quaker ?” 

“ And a Quaker.” 

“ And I believe he lives at Holloway ?” 

“ Just so,” 

“In the same street with that young man 
whom Fanny has—has chosen to pick up ?”’ 

“Marion Fay and her father live at No. 17, 
Paradise Row, Holloway; and Mrs. Roden and 
George Roden live at No, 10.” 

“Exactly. We may understand, therefore, 
how you became acquainted with Miss Fay,” 

“T don’t think you 
ean. Butif you wish 
to know I will tell 
you that I first saw 
Miss Fay at Mrs, 
Roden’s house.” 

“T supposed so.’ 

Hampstead had 
begun this interview 
with perfect good 
humor; but there 
had gradually been 
growing upon him 
that tone of defiance 
which her little 
speeches to him had 
naturally produced. 
Scorn would always 
produce scorn in 
him, as would rid- 
icule and satire pro- 
duce the same in 
return, “I do not 
know why youshould 
have supposed so, 
but such was the 
fact. Neither had 
George Roden nor 
my sister anything to 
do with it. Miss Fay 
is a friend of Mrs. 
Roden, and Mrs. Ro- 
den introduced me 
to the young lady.” 

“Tam sure we are 
all very much obliged 
to her.” 

“Tam, at any rate 
—or shall be, if I 
succeed at last.” 

“Poor fellow! It 
will be very piteous 
if you too are thwart- 
ed in love.” 

“Tl say good-by, 
my lady,” said he, 
getting up to leave 
her. 

“You have told 
me nothing of Fan- 
ny.” 

“T do not know 
that I have anything 
to tell.” 

“Perhaps she also 

will be jilted.” 
innit ve should hardly 
‘A think so.” 
Pan “ Because, as you 
| tell me, she is not 
allowed to see him.” 
There was a_thor- 
ough disbelief ex- 
pressed in this which 
annoyed him. = It 
was as though she 
had expressed her 
opinion that the lov- 
ers were encouraged 
to meet daily in spite 
of the pledge which 
had been given. And 
then the pledge had 
been broken; and 
there would be a pos- 
itive lie on his part 
if he were now to 
leave her with the 
idea that they had 
not met. “ You must 
find it hard to keep 
them apart, as they 
are so near.” 

“T have found it 
too hard, at any 
rate.” 

“Oh, you have ?” 

“They did meet 
—yesterday.” 
Directly your back was turn- 


OH mM 
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“Oh, they did! 
ed?” 

“ He was going abroad, and he came; and she 
has written to tell me of it. I say nothing of 
myself, Lady Kingsbury; but I do not think you 
can understand how true she can be—and he 
also.” 

“That is your idea of truth.” 

“That is my idea of truth, Lady Kingsbury; 
which, as I said before, I am afraid I can not ex- 
plain to you. Ihave never meant to deceive you; 
nor have they.” 

“T thought a promise was a promise,” she 
said. Then he left her, condescending to make 
no further reply. On that night he went back to 
London, with a sad feeling at his heart that his 
journey down to Trafford had done no good to 
any one. He had, however, escaped a danger of 
which he had known nothing. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Fig. 8.—Cornwatus Fan, J Fig. 6.—L« 
Lent by Miss Babcock. Lent by Mrs. Bl 





nfield H. Moore, 
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Fig. 11.—Mexioan Stiver Finseree Fan, ‘ig. ¢ Enamet Fan, 
Lent by Mrs. General Grant, ic R. Jones, 





Fig. 13.—Moprrn Fan, Parntep sy Dr Beaumont. i Fig. 1.—O_p Venetian Dacarr Fan, Fig. 12.—Moprrn Fan, Parntep py De Penr. 
Lent by Mrs. Astor. : , Lent by Mrs. Chauncey, Lent by Mrs. August Belmont. : Fa: 
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a |! Fig. 2.—Urrecnt Treaty (Louis XIV.) Fan. Fig. 3.—Louis XIV. Fan. Fig. 4.—Veunis-Martin Fan, Fig. 5.—Louis XV. Fan. 
<4 il Lent by Miss Furniss. Lent by Miss Furniss, Lent by Mrs. Butler Duncan, Lent by Mrs. Oothout. 


SPECIMEN FANS FROM THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY.—[See Front Pace. ] 
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In sea-sickness is of great value. Its action on the nerves 
of the disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. 
—[Adv.] 











KATHERINE ROGERS. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: 47 West 11th St. 
I like your American Face Powder very much. 


It certainly improves the complexion, and is per- 


Karuenine Rocers.—[ Adv. } 


fectly harmless, 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
In three sh udes, White, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists, 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that can not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession, Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrix, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 


Sold 





Senp name and address to Cragin & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for cook-book free.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEHEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1278, 
b] 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
CHAS. BE. BENTLEY, 


Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Mousehold Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


BALI'S HEALTH PRESERVING 








a 
SOMETHING ENMRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 

coiled wire springs, which yicld 

readily to every movement of the 
wearer, the most PERFECT 

FITTING and comfortable cor- 

set ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by the Best Physici 
For sale by all leading dealers. 

Lady Agents wanted. 


cots PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
Manufactured only by 


War N sam OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, TL 
MONEY REFUNDED FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West l4th Street, New York. 
Stamping and Fine Art Embroideries, Commenced 
Work, Embroidering Materials, Perforated Patterns 
for Keusington and Outline Work. Replies prompt. 
Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


MELDERMA, 


A harmless effectual toilet powder, that dispels 4 
odor of perspiration instantly. Sold everywhere. 











WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


115 Fulton Street, New York. 











Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
INSTRUCTION in LAWN TENNIS, with de- 
scriptive price-list. EK. I. HORSMAN, Manu- 
facturer, 80 and 82 \ w Villiam St., N. 


. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articies bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For cirenlar. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, New York, 


MOSSINE, 


An Inodorous Fertilizer for so Plants, 
Lawns, Conservatories, Yards, 
Grassplots, &c. 

Prepared under advice of the leading Agricultural 
Chemist of America. Is perfectly pure and inodorous. 
Put up in 1 and @ — tin cans, at 30c. and 50c. each. 
For sale by Druggists and Florists. 

W. E. PEIRCE & €0., Brooklyn, New York. 
Wholesale by W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & ( 0.,1 New York. 


PARLOR 
Andrews’ PA®.°8 Bed, 
‘a Bedding folds out of sivht; it saves room— ¢ 
elegant, strong and comfortable 15 4 
styles. Price, BVV up. We gvar- 
antee satistaction. Send for Ill, cat- 
Salogue. Made only by A. HM. 
Andrews & Co. Chicaro Ml. 


OUGH ON BATS.”—Ask Drug; ae for *. = 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, 



















HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 


which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 


enough to resist every tendency to disease. 





25 cents per large box. The | 





attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
| escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
| fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
tins only (3¢-!b. and 1b.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 









Prepared to apply to 
Silk, Satin, and other Fab- 
rics. Suitable for decorat- 
ing Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin 
Cushions, Lamp Shades, 
Sachets, &c., &. 

25e., 50c., and $1. 

Sample packages of Silk 
Ornaments will be sent on 
receipt of amount. 


application. Address 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


Retail Department, 
No. 6 West 14th Street, 
Near 5th Ave., 
NEW YORK, 

U niversally. pre: eecribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 


Fruit Lozenge "4 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole P roprie tor, 
or < ien de 1°* Classe 
Facuite de P: 


la 
or. rae Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 

















i 
OMrnAl 
372 BROADWAY,N_Y. 


$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2 50; Ab- 
dominal, $2 00; Health or Nursing, $1 50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1 25; Misses’, $1 00, 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 
WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 

* ESTHETIC,” 


Send two 3-cent stamps for six cards “ Patie - ad 
Bunthorne’s Bride. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., 








of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our | 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage | 


by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a | 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong | 
Hundreds | 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to | 


ourselves well | 


Sold in | 





Catalogue mailed free on | 








NEEDLES, 
Quality Guaranteed, 


FOR SALE BY 


PROMINENT DEALERS 


IN ALL 


LARGE CITIES. 














STATEN ISLAND 


_ FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH 3 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N.Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES j 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 


| skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 





tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


= STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 
SCHOOL OF 


Art, Needlework, and Painting, 


Mr. R. H. BRAGDON and Mr. F. M. FENETTI give 
thorough instruction in Decorative Art Embroidery 
and Painting. Elegant original designs by artists of 
ability on hand, and prepared for all objects to suit 
individual taste aud requirements. 

**A Portfolio of Original Designs for 

Ladies’ Art Work,” 
Embracing 20 full-size patterns for painting and em- 
broidering Mantel Lambreqnins,Curtains, Table Covers, 
Cushions, Dados and Borders, Dresses, Chair Stripes, 
Screens, Placques, &c., with full instructions for treat- 
ment, free by mail, on receipt of price, $2 50. 
Alto Relievo on Plush. 

A new elegant method for painting plush-covered 
objects in high relief. Full instructions by mail, 1 00. 
At Studio, $3 00 per lesson. 

** Outlined Studies for Amateur Artists,” 
Being a set of one dozen studies for transfer to 
rage eg panels, pallettes, &c., entirely new and valua- 
ble aids to amateurs deficient in drawing, by mail, $1 50. 


_ 795 Broadway, | New York City. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and SENG COMPANY: 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY 
196 Br Broadway, New York < City. Catalogue free. 


. ' Send two 3c. _stamps to Chas. Toliner, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set 
of large Chromo Cards and catalogue 


of latest designs published. 

















box, 25 cents. 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 





Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 





RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. ) 


To suit all complexions. Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 
SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 

Effie Elisler, 

Marie Litta, 

KE. von Stamwitz, 
and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 

Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Punrsr and 
Most Satisractrory Skin Lotion in existence, being Posirrve.y Guaranteed free from Arsenio, Corrosive 
Suutimars, Leap, Bisworn, Cuacx, Wurrinc, Mae@nesta, or anyruine detrimental. 

The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 
vis,: WE, B,. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 


Sold everywhere. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Enugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
physicians. $1 per Box. 

oe Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
and $1 per Box. 

Indeli ble Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 

F. F. Marshall’s Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and com= 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all oth- 
er waves); made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices, 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


America Ahead! 











All the Honors. 
‘TSST “juny 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASE FOR IT! BUY IT!! TRY IT!!! 


LADIE S desiring to add to their personal 
beauty and charms can unques- 
tionably do so by using 


Champlin’s Liquid Pearl. 


It not only removes every blemish, but gives a glow 
and bloom to the complexion. Itis absolutely harmless. 
Ladies of Fashion give to it the highest recommenda- 
tion. Send for testimonials. Ask your druggist = 
it, and take no other. Beware of imitations. 60c. 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & C0., Props., Buffalo, N. . 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


c mg me Retell iolin, Box, Bow 
and Teacher, Sent to ay 4 part 
jjefthe United States on} tod 

days trial before 
buying. 











at $3.50, $7.. 812. 


& B22 each. Send Stamp 
for Beautit lly Illustrated 36 page Catalogue of Vice 
lins, Guitars, Banjos. Cornets, Fiutes, Strings all kinds, Harmon- 


icas, Organ Accordeons, Music Boxes, & c. Lowest Prices. 
Mi Mail Ore orsa Specialty. C.W. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, Mase 





OLDEN’S BIRD | MAGAZIN E, a an Ilustrated 
Monthly. New articles each month on Cxge 
Birds, Food, Care, Diseases, Remedies, Bird-market, 
Questions, Answers. Every bird keeper needs it. 
$1.50 a Year; sample, 15 cents, stamps. 
HOLDEN’S New Book on Birds, 128 pp., 80 Hlustra- 
tions. All facts on all birds. By mail, 25 cents, stamps. 
G. A. HOLDEN, 387 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put upe legant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. 
GUNTH 'R, Confectione r, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turousnour tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description selected with discretion, taste, and 
judgment. Most reliable agency. Send for circalar, 
CORDE’S AGENCY, 59 Clinton Place, New York City. 


DRESS 
Broadway. Send for Crate 


LAN K we LeCogquert, English Translation 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


20 Extra | Fine ' White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 




















Ww. J. Morse, Importer French 


prashio n Journals. 
PLATEs han No. 815 
















in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 2 cts. 9 
‘GEO. 1. REE D& & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

Shoulder Stocking Sup- 

tee np Best in market. Per- 

£006 East 11 Price, 75 cts. 

East 14th St., N. ¥. 


postpaid. 








Mrs. A. FLETCHER % 




















APRIL 8, 1882. 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SPRING STYLES OPENING. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained, Samples sent free. 





SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
Pty, 


OV ‘0 
MILLINERY. 0 


DRESS GOODS. BOYS’ SUITS. 


O ne 
C FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS.Q CO _Unpenwear, 


re ae Ww w — — 
LINENS. 0 0 LACES. 


«© JONES 


Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


JONES 


FURS. : Oo () Cutiery. 
' _~ 


= O ~ 
SHOES. O O CROCKERY. 
0 0 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 0 
' nN 
FURNITURE, OA 


6 


GLASSWARE. 
A \Strver-PLatrep Wake. 
CARPETS, 


RUGS, &. \YHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR ——— BAZAR, 
Issced March 25, 1ss2. 


OPEN a 


SALE 
Elegant’ Fabrics 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


50 pieces BLACK ALL-WOOL FRENCH BUNT- 
ING at 2le. per yard; usnally sold at 30¢ 

100 pieces 45-inch BLACK ALL -WOOL o — 
LETTE CLOTH, T5c. per yard; good value 

mS pieces 40-inch BLACK ALL- WOOL 

‘ASHMERE at T5c. per yard; usual price $ 

“30 pieces 48. a h BLACK ALL “WOOL, ER ENCH 
CASHMERE, reduced from $1 2 

50 pieces BL lic K STRIPED GR EN ADINES, 30c. 
per yard ; usual price 45c. 

79 pieces BLACK ALL-SILK GRENADINES, 
26 inches wide, extra heavy, $1 per yard. 


BLACK GRENADINES, 


Tron frame,silk and wool,and all-silkk ARMU RES, MEX- 
ICAN, fancy stripes in silk and wool DAMASSE, and 
Spanish lace effects in all silk, new designs. 


F RE NCH 





Ilastrated Catalogue, Samples, and Information free 
upon application. 


At will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 











Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sol i 
Dress Goods, Sil Silks hy Felamnings,, feslory, 
ery, Srey! weggt merey | Dresses, Wraps, 
Infants’, Boys’ Pane Girls? Outs anne — 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADYLPHIA, PA. 


ART NEEDLEWORK, 
An Illustrated Book, containing the instructions given 
at the Royal School for Art Needlework at South Ken- 
sington, England. Sent by mail to any address for 
60 cents, by S. W. TILTON & CO,, Boston. 


Our Catalogue of transferring Designs for this work 
sent Sree. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 











Per Vear: 
MARPERS MAGAZING, ..cccccsscveccoceccccd $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above publications................10 00 
Pe A Ue a a ere 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ’ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f **11t++++7"7" nas 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIB aegis 
One Year (52 Numbers) 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library wil\\ be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Beorurns. 
aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town. “Terms and $s outfit 
free. Address H. Hau.err & Co.,Portiand,Maine, 











Spring and Sumner Dy Goods. 
),& 6 JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St. 


Every class and quality of goods, in any way con- 
nected with the following named departments, is 
kept in them: 

SILKS AND SATINS. 

COLORED AND BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, PARASOLS, UMBREL- 

LAS, FANS, AND YANKEE NOTIONS. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND FLANNEL 

WEAR. 

WHITE GOODS—CAMBRICS, LAWNS, Swisses, &c. 

GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, SHIRTS, COL- 
LARS, AND CUFFS. 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. 

MILLINERY, BOOTS, AND SHOES. 

SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 

CLOTHS AND BOYS’ SUITS. 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

CARPETS AND RUGS, 


UNDER- 





All the above goods at same prices 
can also be found 


AT THEIR BRANCH HOUSBJs, 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


59 and 61 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. _ 


223 














Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent gratuitously by Mail to all parts of the country 
on application, 


J. & C, 





JOHNSTON. 


WM A. DROWN & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Umbrellas and Parasols, 


HAVE NOW READY 





THE SPRING NOVELTIES 
IN 


PARASOLS. 


447 Broadway, New York. 

246 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

19 Franklin Street, Boston. 
THE 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 


Offers special advantages to Parents, furnishing 
stylish, well-made, and perfect fitting Garments 
for BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES — including 
everything required for complete outfits for all 
ages up to 16 years—AT VERY LOW P RICES. 
Receiving daily our New Spring Styles of BOYS 

CLOTHING, and MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. Special bargains pre- 
vious to removal, May 1, to West 23d Street. 





Mail orders have on ial care. Catalogues free. 


BEST & C0, s. ore Sa, Y. 
HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, 
C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE.” 


300 Illustrations, 50c. HOW TO WORK ARRASENE 
and CREWEL, 25c. HONITON and POINT LACE 
BRAIDS, LACE PATTERNS, and ARRASENE, the 
latter in SILK and WOUL of EVERY SHADE. Sold by 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., Importers and Lace 
Pattern Manufacturers, 6 East 14th St., New York. 
ae ~ Be. for Samples and Price-List. “Ga 


FANG 
CARDS. 


$12 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. A Address Truk & Co. Augusta, Maine. 





wis 











2 handsome sets (10 cards) sent, postpaid, 
for 6c. ; 5 sets, 15c.; 2 handsome sheets scrap 
pictures, 10c. Newest catalogues with alt 
packages. G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 











STAMPING P PATTERNS — M’f’ 


_ Send for 
Circulars, A. BERNARD, 401 Can 


-» N.Y. 








STERN BROTHERS 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING HOUSE OF THIS CITY FOR 


DRY GOODS. 


COSTUMES, UNDERWEAR, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY, &e. 


Our Spring, Catalogue, 


Extensively illustrated, and containing full price- 
lists and descriptions of our 34 different depart- 
ments, will be issued about April Ist, 


AND WILL BE 


MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
STERN BROTHERS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Spring Novelties. 
We are exhibiting an early and choice selec- 
of Paris 





tion styles in Plain and Fancy 


Suitings, All-Wool and Wool and Silk Dress 
Goods, Printed Linen Lawns, Anderson’s 


Scotch Zephyrs, 


Satines, 


Plain and Fancy Printed 
Jatistes, Percales, &c., Kc. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 
NE GARPETINGS 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 
BY OUR OWN ARTISTS. 


RICH AND RARE COLLECTION 
ANTIQUE and MODERN 


ORIENTAL RUGS, 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 
___NEW YORK. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S. the! holesale De partme nt second and third floors. 


THE HORSMAN 
BICYCLE, 


Steel Spokes and Rubber Tire, 
$30 and $40 each. New York 
Agency forthe COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. Send stamp 
for illustrated price-list. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 
80 and 82 William St., N. Y. 


, : 
Marchand’s Crisoline or Blonde Hair Wash, 
warranted to be free from all objectionable ingredients ; a few appli- 
cations turn the Haira beautiful sunny hue or blonde color, so much 
admired. Also, Marchand’s Phylodont for the Teeth. 
A fine assortment of all Imported Toilet Requisites, Colognes, Rouges, 
Face Powders, Cosmetics, &c. Descriptive Price-List mailed free 


upon application. DELLUC & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail French een, 
635 Broadway, N.Y. C 














RUG PATTERNS! sect Wu with 


stamp, E. 8S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


Transparent Fun Cards with name, and full 

We ndding Outfit, for 15c. New Oriental Game of 

Authors, 20c. Ciinton & Co., North Haven,Ct. 
Lady y Agents Ps nes ao oo Solem Cae 
Skirt and Stoeking Supporters, etc. § 
Free. A Address Queen Cc ity Suspender © 


ecnek a 





RO: AC HES, 
Rate, Cats, Mice, Ants. Flies, Insects, cleared out by 
“ROUGH ON RATS.” 15c., 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF MEW BOOKS 


I. 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most impor- 
tant Histories in Englis sh, French, and German, 
together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods 
and Courses of Historical Study. For the Use of 
Students, General Readers, and Collectors of Books. 
By Cuaries Kenpact Apames, LL.D., Professor of 


History in the University of Michigan. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 
IL. 
CHARLES LAMB. By Atrrep Atncer. 12mo, 


Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
“ English Men of Letters.” 
Ill. 

CICERONIS DE FINIBUS Bonorum et Malorum 
Libri quinque. D. Io. Nicotaus Mapvierus Recen- 
suit et Enarravit. 1Smvu, Paper, 32 cents; Cloth, 
50 cents. 

HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN 

Cresar. — Sallust. — Vergil. — Ciceronis Orationes 
Selectae. — Horace. — Lucretius. —Ciceronis Tuscu- 
Janae Dis} utationes ischylus.—Sophocles. —Cic- 
ero de Senectute et de Amicitia et de Officiis.—Cicero 


TEXTS. 








de Natura Deorum, de Divinatione, de Fato.—Xeno- 
phon.—Herodotus, 2 vols.—Thue ydide & 2 vols.— 
Euripides. 3 vols.—Platonis Dialogi VL—Ciceronis 
Epistulae Selectae.—Cicero de Finibus. 18mo, Pa- 
per, 32 cents a vol.; Cloth, 50 cents a vol. 


lV. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY Md LOVE'S LA- 
BOR 'S LOST. Edited, with Notes, by Wii.iam 
J. Rover, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cxesar.—TI 
Henry VIII. — Richard Il.— Richard 111.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 

-As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado Abont 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Ot hel lo.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King Johnu.—llenry 
IV. Part I.—Heury IV. Part Il.- King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus. —The Comedy of Errors.— 
Cymbeline.—Antony and Cleopatra.—Measure for 
Measure.—Merry Wives of Windsor.—Goldsmith's 
Select Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, 56 cents per volume; Paper, 40 cents 
per volume, 


a The Mer- 


1e Tempest.— 


Vv. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 


from tie Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1835 to 1871. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 

Vi 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. Forty-Fi st Edition, Revised aud 
Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Tom Brown's School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents. 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D.Grrarp. 20 cents. 


Love the Debt. By Bast. 20 cents, 
Among the 
Creu. Hay. 


Ruins, and Other Stories. By 
15 cents, 


Many 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 


20 cents, 


A Heart's Problem. By Cuarres Giupon. 10 cents, 


God and the Man. By Roserr Buouanan. 20 cents, 

The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippe... 20 cents. 

The Captains’ Room. By Waurer Besant and James 
Riok. 10 cents . 

The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casuxs Hoey. 
20 cents, 

A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn, 20 cents, 


A Laodicean. 


tralious, 


By Tuomas Harpy. 
20 cents, 


With Two Ilus- 


The Comet ofa Season. By Justin MoCarruy. 20 cts. 


Christowell. By R. D. Buackmore. 20 cents. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 

8@ Harrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





C2 Harrer’s Cavarocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


M. FERRY 86; 
oe eocRlPT Me 





Ww at be mailed rres to al! applicants, and tocustomers without 
ordering it, It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about 200 pages, and ful! descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting boo varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Bruit Trees, ete. Invaluable toall. Send for it. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
OrGans, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 ba 
Factory running day and night. Pape 
‘Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. 5. 
$77 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 

Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


50) Chromo, Motto, Hand. d& Bouquet Cards with name,10e, 
Sample book,25c. Franklin Prtg. Co., New Haven,Ct. 


Qe A week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barotay Sr., N.Y. 


hy RD COLLECTO _r 


three-cent stamp. 


BEATIY’S ¢ 


free. 


- handsome set of cards for 
. G. Bassert, Rochester, N. Y. 


$5 | $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 

0 Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
4 Large Chromo Cards. —4 two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.1. REED & & CO. «> Nassau, N. Y. 


15 Bcaoee per week to Agents, male or or female. Splendid 
Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S LESSON. 


“ Wuen I was a Littce Girt I went To Bep EARLY, 


FACETLE. 

A Goop old preacher of the Methodist persuasion 
officiated one day at a funeral in Massachusetts, and 
at the close had « word of inquiry and advice, as is the 
local custom, with many of the audience. Among oth- 
ers he approached a ludy, a stranger to him, who was 
visiting in the neighborhood, and after shaking bands, 
asked her if she was on the way to heaven. ‘* Yes,” 
she promptly answered ; “and if you come that way, I 
should be pleased to have you call.” ‘he good old 
man, horrified at such seeming levity, turned away 
without reply, when a friend sitting near remonstrated 
with Mrs, ——, who, still more horrified at ber mistake, 
eaid she understood him to ask if she was on her way 
to Hudson, where she lived. 

. —- 

A man went into a drug-store and asked for some- 
thing to cure a headache. The druggist held a bottle 
of hartshorn to bis nose, and he was nearly overpow- 
ered by its pungency. As soon as he recovered, he be- 

an to rail at the druggist, and threatened to punch 

is head. 

“But didn’t it help your headache?” asked the 
apothecary. 

“ Help my headache!” gasped the man. “I haven't 
any headache. It’s my wife that’s got the headache.” 

secgteaiitilons 

“I'm now going to tell you a true story,” said Col- 
onel Bragger, “aud truth, you know, is always stran- 
ger than fiction.” 

“Yes, the kind that you put in your true stories 
beats fiction blind,” remarked a by-stander. 

SES 





A servant with a turn for figures had five eggs to 
boil, and being told to give them three minutes each, 
boiled them a quarter of an hour altogether. 

Soanpsanebettiemans 

“Merry Christmas, mother!” cheerfully exclaimed 
little Charlie Miggs, as he bounded into his parent’s 
presence, with a face beaming like a new brass kettle. 

“Oh, don’t merry Christmas me!” growled the old 
lady. * Yesterday afternoon there were six mince-pies 
upon the top shelf of the pantry. This morning there 
are only five. Now where is that other pie?” 

* Mother,” solemnly answered the boy, ‘as true as I 
live, I don’t know; but brother Bill has been rolling 
round the bed all night, sick enough to die.” 









HARPER'S BAZAR. 


An Irishman one day came running into a 
farm-yard and hurriedly cried for a spade. The 
farmer, coming out, demanded what he wanted 
with it, when Pat replied that his friend had 
stuck in a bog, and he wanted to dig him out. 

** How far is he in?” inquired the farmer. 

“Up to the ankles,” said Pat. 

“Is that all?” said the farmer. “Then he 
can pull himself out again. You'll get no spade 
here.” 

Pat, scratching his head, while his face bore 
evident signs of grief, blurted out, “ Och, but be 
jabers, he’s in head first!” 


ERS <EE 

It is said that if you have presence of mind 
enough to face a raging bull and Jook straight 
into his eycs, he is powerless to do you harm. 
* We tried this experiment once,” says an agri- 
cultural contemporary, and found it worked ad- 
mirably. ‘*The fierce animal tore the ground 
with his feet, and bellowed with all his might; 
but something seemed to bold him back like 
magic, and he did us no injury. Perhaps we 
ought to add, in order to be correct historically, 
that the bull was on the other side of a fence, 
We never try an experiment of that kind with- 
out taking proper precautions beforehand.” 


nannieataiiiiiatatigeros 

“John,” said a teacher, “I'm very sorry to 
have to punish you.” 

“Then don't; I'll let you off this time,” re- 
sponded John. 

A quarryman said-he couldn't see any danger 
in smoking while he was handling powder. He 
can’t see anything now. 

as 

“How do I manage to rid myself of bores ?” 
said a woman of the world. ‘ Nothing is easier. 
When I want to send a man away, I talk to him 
about myself. When I want him to stay indefi- 
nitely, I talk about himself.” 





EE tae Re 
Cats have no fixed political belief. They are 
usually on the fence. 


a 

“TI die content,” said the fly in the baker's 

dough. “ Somebody will take me for a currant.” 
coment peamaione 


A man in a crowd found elbow-room quickly 
by telling a neighbor that he was sitting on his 
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CRUSHED AGAIN. 


“T pon’T KNOW WHAT YOU MEAN, MApAm!” 


An ignorant Yorkshireman, having occasion to go 
to France, was surprised on his arrival to hear the 
men speaking French, the women speaking French, 
and the children jabbering away in the same tongue. 
In the height of the perplexity which this occasioned 
he retiréd to his hotel, and was awakened in the morn- 
ing by the cock crowing, whereupon he burst into a 
wild exclamation of astonishment and delight, crying, 
“Thank goodness, there’s English at last!” 

amianiienstliielataatatecbs 

One of our readers tells the following amnsing anec- 
dote: ‘In 1878 the Annual Conterence assembled in 
our place, and, as is usual on such occasions, the 
houses of the community were thrown open to receive 
those in attendance. Among those entertaining guests 
was Mrs. Jones, and supposing her little boy Frankie 
would be catechised to some extent, she settled in her 
own mind the leading questions and appropriate an- 
sewers, as follows: 

“* Well, sir, how are you to-day ?’ 

“* Pretty well, I thank you.’ 

“*What is your name ?’ 

** Frankie Jones.” 

*** How old are you, Frankie ?” 

“*Three years old in June.’ 

““*Who made you, Frankie ?” 

** God.’ 

“*What did God make you of, Frankie ?” 

“** Dust.’ 

“The day for the convening of Conference arrived, 
anc with it the corps of ministers, two of whom were 
brought to Frankie's home. Frankie was not long in 
making his appearance and ingratiating himself into 
the good graces of the guests, when, sure enough, the 
first question propounded by the good-natured minis- 
ter on whose knee Frankie had almost unconsciously 
seated himself was, 

** Well, sir, how do you do?’ 

“*Pretty well, thank you—Frankie Jones—three 
years old in June—God—dust!’ responded Frankie, 
without a moment’s hesitation, turning his mother’s 
catechism inside out in an instant, to her utter aston- 
ishment and mortification, and the amazement of his 
questioner,” 


, strive to be more agreeable, in- 
Ur. Jones, whose wife is absent, and whose family pew is 
nating widow Scott's). “How ts Mrs. Scott?” (She refers of course to Mrs. Fones.) 
dignantly 


“But I FEAR, MY LITTLE GRANDDAUGHTER, THAT 
YOUR LATE HOURS 


A little girl, whose mother often talked to her of 
heaven in such a way that she considered it a glorious 
shining place above the sky, crept in between the cur- 
tain and window one evening, and stood for a long 
time gazing into the sky. Suddenly she bounded to 
her mother’s side, exclaiming, “ Mother! oh, mother! 
I know now what the stars are! God punches holes 
in His floor, and that lets the shine down.” 

St 

What word is thére of five letters that, after taking 

two away, will still have six ?—Sixty. 
: ae eer nase 

A jealons actress, on being told that her most hated 
rival was going to leave the stage, sneeringly exclaim- 
ed, “Oh! she'll leave the stage, will she? I supposed 
she’d want to take it with her.” 

————E 

“Is there anything the matter with you?” said a 
physician to a person who had sent for him. 

Oli dear yes! Lam ill all over, but don’t know what 
it = and I have no particular pain nowhere,” was the 
reply. 

UVery well,” said the doctor; “I'll give you some- 
thing to take away all that.” 

quennenaiiiinesines 

When is a book like a lost dog that has been found ? 

—When it is recovered. 


—_—_—_ 

“You have heard, my love, that Amanda is about to 
marry Arthur!” 

“T know it; but what I can’t understand is that a 
woman as intelligent as she is can consent to marry a 
man stupid enough to marry her.” 

—_\_——_— 

Once when Edwin Forrest was playing William Tell, 
in Boston, Sarnem, Gessler’s lieutenant, should have 
remarked, “I see you love a jest, but jest not now.” 
Imagine Forrest's feelings when that worthy exclaim- 
ed, *‘ I see you love a jest, but not jest now”! 

—— 

It is related that one of the biggest bores in London 
—the brother of a comedian—the other night tacked 
himself on to a jovial little party just as they were 
issuing from the tavern where actors most do congre- 
gate. 

“What shall we do to get rid of him?” was the 
question which some one asked. 

“ Leave him to me,” quoth a wag. 

It so happened that at the door of the hostelry in 
question there stood a luxurious carriage, the property 
of a nobleman who chanced just then to be supping 
there. The footman stood at the corner of the street, 
affably conversing with a friend. The wag seized the 
situation. 

** Are you coming with us, dear boy 2” he asked. 

“Yes,” was the ready reply. 

“Then jump in,” was the remark. 

The bore was prompt, and in a moment was inside 
the carriage, enjoying the well-cushioned seats. The 
party at this inoment shut the door of the vehicle, and 
bolted; and as they looked round the corner they 
saw the bore collared by the footman, who had come 
up on hearing the carriage door slam, and insisted on 
keeping the man he found in the carriage till his mas- 
ter came, 























“WILL MAKE you FesaLe AND WRETCHED IF YOU LIVE TO BE AS OLD As I,” 











